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EDITORIAL 


Leadership 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


A glance at the leaders of modern civilization shows that a sur- 
prisingly large percentage received their early education in some rural 
community. It is difficult to reconcile this fact with the inefficiency 
of rural education so often proclaimed from the platform and the press. 
One would almost be led to believe that our rural communities, instead of 
furnishing leaders, would show a mental degeneration. On the con- 
trary, every student of history confidently expects the rural communi- 
ties to continue to furnish leaders in all phases of life as they have done 
in the past. Undoubtedly, the answer is that the very limitations of the 
country school have a beneficial effect. 

Parents desire better things for their children than they themselves 
have known. Teachers, because of meager equipment and lack of advan- 
tages, have an opportunity to stamp their own personality on their 
students and arouse within them ambitions for achievement. The 
very rigor of child-life in isolated communities, with its tasks and early 
responsibilities, tends to make the obstacles less formidable. The country 
child sees the end to be gained rather than the difficulties. Most tasks 
in life are more formidable in perspective than when we actually meet 
them. 

The man who claims to be self-made is deluding himself. In reality, 
some one in his early life kindled the spark of inspiration and ambition 
and inculeated within him faith in his ability to do things. 

It is indeed unfortunate that we cannot have more equitable educa- 
tional opportunities, and those educators who are striving to bring about 
such a condition are doing noble work, but in the mean time we should 
not despair of our rural communities. 

The opportunities of the rural teachers are indeed great and the 
rewards are in proportion to teachers’ ability to meet those opportunities. 

Leadership and inspiration are the great needs of rural children. 
They are even more important in their early training than the three R’s. 
Given the proper incentive, the essentials are bound to follow. Were I 
given the task of selecting rural teachers, I would pay more attention 
to character and personality than to academic education. 
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Country Born 
By Molly Anderson Haley 

They dread the darkness who have never known 
A world outside the flare of man-made light, 
Who have not: learned-to read the chart of night 
And walk unfaltering by the stars alone; 
And they distrust the silence who have grown 
Where human sound, attesting human might 
So weaves its spell, their need and their delight 
Is in the city’s ceaseless undertone. 


But to my heart the darkness is a friend 
I would not spare—denied, must sorely miss; 
The stillness is a mantle to be worn 
With deep contentment at the long day's end. 
How shall I voice my gratitude for this, 
My heritage, that I was country born! 

—“‘The Lyric West’’ 


Red Squirrels on a Pine Branch 
By Helen Ives Gilchrist 


Ho, what new fruit is this that hangs so high, 
Curving among the long, green needles here 
Against the soft blue background of the sky? 
Catkins upon a pine? With tails unfurled, 
Small, softest ears triangular and queer, 

Wee, acorn faces with round, baby eyes 
Trying to understand the tiny sphere 

A squirrel fills in this amazing world. 


O furry babies clinging to a bough, 
Swaying dismayed and peering fearfully, 
You will run scampering a month from now 
High overhead and scold me when I pass. 
Chattering mischief in an impish glee, 

Bold sinful robbers of your kith and kind, 
You'll hold no fair illusions of charity; 
Your fur is soft, your little hearts are brass. 


Your days will all be filled with wind and sun, 
And gay maraudings to supply your needs. 
Venture and daring theft are half your fun, 

And when night falls you’ll curl, a small, limp heap, 
No whit remorseful for your desperate deeds; 
But if you’ve won a battle, chuckling yet, 

You'll close content those eyes like living beads. 
And if you lost—a squirrel still must sleep! 
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What the Country Child Asks 
of His School 


By E. Laurence Palmer, Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


Epitor’s Note: The extension service, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, is offering the 
rural schools of the state is one of the most notable of efforts toward the better education of the 
country child. It aims to help this child to understand and gain worthwhile experience 
from the environment in which he may be called to spend his life. In one year 370,000 leaflets 
in this service were put into the rural schools of New York State, their subject-matter 
answering children’s questions as reported by 6,000 teachers. 

Professor Palmer, who inaugurated this course of study, tells its story for the Magazine as 
related to the kindergarten-primary child. 
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HANDWORK SHOULD ILLUSTRATE THE CHILD’S NEIGHEORHOOD 


O one questions the value of modern to their home and community life as foundations 
urban education which builds the for education through self-activity is the hope of 
elementary curriculum from the kin- today’s pedagogy. But through our emphasis 

| dergarten through the elementary upon reorganization of method for the one-room 

. school upon the child’s environmental experiences. school and the problem of rural school consolida- 

Such a method of utilizing little children’s stored- tion, we have in a measure lost the individual 

up sensory content and their everyday reactions country child. Here and there along the fall 
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ARE WE LOSING THESE BOYS IN FORCING UPON THEM 


AN URBAN COURSE OF STUDY? 


roadside doors open 
and sturdy little lads 
and lassies trudge 
valiantly toward the 
schoolhouse at the 
Corners. Fora 
period of six years 
they have been ab- 
sorbing sights and 
sounds their 
immediate surround- 
ings of field and 
forest and stream, 
with very slight help 
in interpreting these 
early impressions 
because their parents 
are engrossed in the 
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water or marsh plants, plant eaters, preying 
creatures of water ways, scavengers of water 
ways, sugar-producing woody plants, fat- 
and-oil producing plants, timber producers, 
ornamental woody plants, starch-producing 
herbs and grasses, protein-producing herbs, 
mineral-producers or root crops, fiber plants 
and their uses, ornamental plants, cover for 
waste land, waste eliminators, animals that 
feed in the air, animals that feed in the 
trees, animals feeding on the ground, animals 
feeding along the water ways, animals that 
are scavengers, preying animals, domestic 
animals, insects feeding on trees, insects 
feeding on low plants, insects feeding under 
the ground, preying insects, domestic insects, 
birds feeding in the 
open air, among trees 
and shrubs, on the 
ground, along the 
water ways, and 
domestic birds. 
These topics may 
in all probability be 
available for the chil- 
dren’s observation 
within a small radius 
from the school door 
and each is amplified 
as below for the 
teacher’s help in 
development. 

THE Seasons: As 
you walk through the 
field to school, you 


struggle of making a ONE OF FIFTY INTERESTING THINGS WE DO IN OCTOBER’ may notice that the 


living from the soil. 
Yet it is to be assumed that the average 
child who enters the rural school system 
this fall will remain in a country environ- 
ment and be obliged to make his own 
living there. Our greatest problem at the 
present time in rural education is that of 
helping children to know and _ interpret 
their environment for an enrichment of 
the entire course. Cornell University in its 
work with rural schools throughout New 
York State is making this its objective. 
The teacher in the one-room school in 
New York State this month, faced perhaps 
with the problem of more children than 
seats, and certain of pupils idling on the 
doorstep until there is a chance for them 
to recite inside, should find a leaflet on 
her desk suggesting ‘‘fifty interesting things 
to look for in September and October.” In 
it she will find the following headings: the 
seasons, the weather, rocks and _ soils, 
earth changes, the water and the universe, 


ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS IS THE 
SHORTEST CUT IN EDUCATION 
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grass and leaves on the ground glisten with 
a new brilliance. Instead of dew, frost has 
appeared. Are the frost crystals generally dis- 
tributed over the landscape or confined to certain 
parts? On what parts of plants are they most 
abundant, if any such limitation may be made? 
What is the difference in effect of frost and of dew 
on plants, so far as their ability to produce food is 
concerned? What has this to do with the time 
of collecting seed corn and the care of seed corn? 

THE WEATHER: You may notice that dust or 
leaves are sometimes blown up into the air in 
little whirls. Do these whirls usually move in 
the same direction out in 
the open country? What 
difference do buildings 
make,so far as small eddies of 
wind areconcerned? Large 
movements of air across our 
continent are generally from 
west to east, in whirls moving 
contrary to the direction 
taken by the hands of a 
clock. The center of these 
whirls has low barometric 
pressure. Of what value 
would the knowledge of the 
position of these whirls be to 
you if you were in a sailing 
vessel transporting grain 
from one port to another, or 
if you were planning on har- 
vesting a certain crop before 
unfavorable weather condi- 
tions set in? 

Rocks AND Sorts: You 
may see many farmers 
burning over their fields 
at this time of year. They 
may tell you that they are 
doing it to destroy insects 
and fungus diseases. Ex- 
amine the soil immediately at the surface of a 
burned-over field and some distance wunder- 
ground. Has not the fire destroyed, in addition 
to the insects and fungus diseases, considerable 
plant material which should be mixed with the 
mineral material of the soil to make plants thrive? 
Watch a field of which one part has been burned 
over, and see if you think the fire benefited or 
injured the soil for plant use. 

Some frosty morning, late in October, you may 
notice that the frost-bitten soil has cracked and 
drawn up in small lumps. If tender plant roots 
had been growing through such soil, what would 
have been the effect of this frost on the plants? 
What can be done to prevent soil freezing and 
thawing repeatedly in this manner and injuring 
the plants? 
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THE AVERAGE CHILD IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 
WILL REMAIN IN A COUNTRY ENVIRONMENT 
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EarTH CHANGES: During these months the 
leaves of trees will change from green to brilliant 
colors. Many of them will fall to the ground. 
Are the trees on hilltops generally more quickly 
affected by this change than those of the lowlands? 
Are cornfields on hilltops and in valleys frost- 
bitten at the same time? What effect would you 
say elevation had on the length of the season, 
other things being equal? Would you select a 
short-season type of corn for a lowland or for a 
highland farm, if you lived in a region where there 
was a great variation in elevation? 

SuGAR-PropucING Woopy PLants: Grape 
vines will, during these 
months, produce their share 
of the world’s sugar supply. 
Are the grapes borne, gener- 
ally, on wood grown this 
year, or on that grown in 
previous years? If on wood 
of previous years, how old is 
thiswood? Of what import- 
ance would this knowledge 
be in pruning to benefit next 
year’s crop? 

Peaches may also be 
borne during the early part 
of this season and add to 
our sugar supply. Answer 
for peaches the same ques- 
tions as those asked for 
grapes. Try to find out 
whether these questions can 
be answered in the same 
manner for apples, pears, 
currants, gooseberries, and 
other fruits of woody plants. 

The ever-interesting 
subject of farm animals is 
developed in the leaflet as 
follows: Make a list of the 
foods of the domestic ani- 
mals on your farm and find out how many of the 
animals eat the same things that you eat and if 
any of them will eat all the things that you do. 
Since man has a varied diet he can live under a 
great variety of conditions. Could your dog live 
on the same diet as your cow? Could your cow eat 
your dog’s food? Apply this question to horses, 
chickens, pigs, bees, fish. If g¢ 
you had a chance to roam 
all over the world in avery 
short time what type of 
country would you 
choose if you 
wished to raise 
foodforman? To 
raise it with profit 
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to yourself, you should be near a market and have 
a variety of types of country. 

The heading, ‘‘Birds feeding among trees and 
shrubs,” is elaborated as follows: Around the 
twigs of the apple trees you may see diminutive 
sparrows with the tops of their heads chestnut 
brown and their breasts an even gray. These 
are_probably chipping sparrows that are helping 
to give you a better apple crop for next year. 
Watch and find out how long these birds stay in 
your orchard, and what other birds take their 
place and seem to be going on with their work of 
destroying tree pests after they migrate. 


N addition to the illustrated and suggestive 

leaflet I am briefly describing, the rural school 
teacher in New York State may avail herself this 
fall of pamphlets from Cornell University, cover- 
ing in a similar way such material as, ““Woody 
Plants in Autumn,” “The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” which presents the fascination and 
wonders of insect life, “Winter Birds,” “‘Shore 
Birds and Game Birds,” “Cultivated Plants,” 
“Pests of Plants, Pets and People,” and others. 
We offer life-history charts, designed to arm 
the teacher so that it will be unnecessary to 
have to admit inability to answer many ques- 
tions which will arise. The chart is a reference 
section and the nature-study outline should 
furnish the incentive for the use of this section. 
She may also put into the hands of her children 
who can read special leaflets written and illus- 
trated for boys and girls, with the delightful 
story headings, “Camp Fires and Camp Cook- 
ery,’ “Something Interesting to Look for Out- 
doors Every Month in the Year,” “A Dare, but 
Play Fair,” the life story of a fish, “Do You Like 
to Paddle in the Water?” which opens up the 
marvelous secrets of water life, insect and plant, 
to the child who lives beside a brook or pond. 

These leaflets which Cornell University pre- 
pares and distributes among its country school 
children include activity as well as observation 
in their teaching. Charts for recording and classi- 
fying, dramatic plays, imaginative stories pre- 
senting outdoor facts with a touch of vision, 
games and festivals for holidays, directions for 
making maps, charts of animal and bird trails, 
landseapes for coloring, selected rural verse and 
cut-outs are offered in pamphlet form. Such 
directions as these are given the teacher for the 
best use of the outlined landscapes in a study of 
local environments: ‘This section is designed 
primarily for use by the children of the lower 
grades. ‘They may need some assistance from the 
older pupils but they seem to be helped more by 
this section than by any other except possibly the 


story section: The landscapes are designed to 
help teach the children to recognize various 
forms of living things and to know where these 
forms are most commonly found. A sandpiper 
is a part of the concept of the shore of a water 
way, and a bat a part of the sky at dusk. The 
placing of the pictures of these creatures in the 
proper place on the paper, landseape helps fix the 
observations which the children may have made 
outdoors. 

Each child in the rural school should have a 
landscape for his own use and there should be one 
made by the teacher or some one else for the use 
of the school as a whole. These are available in 
sufficient quantity to meet the needs of those 
New York State rural schools desiring them. 
They may be had for the asking. 

* To make a landscape the following sugges- 
tions may prove useful: 

1. Paste the whole landscape smoothly to some 
good, tough wrapping paper. 

2. Cut a number of horizontal -half-inch slits 
through the landscape and paper in various 
parts of the landscape. 

3. Color with wax crayons or water colors. 

4. Mount the whole landscape on a good stiff 
card, pasting it down around thé border only. 
This leaves an unpasted area between the card- 
board and the mounting paper. In the case of 
long pictures like the waterscape, it may be found 
convenient to use two or three cards for this back 
board. These may be hinged together by strips 
of cloth pasted to them. 

5. Mount the appropriate life-history chart 
on the back of the landscape. For example: 
Place the aquatic insect and fish life-history 
charts on the back of the waterscape and an 
animal life-history chart on the back of the land- 
scape designed for animals. 

6. Mark a narrow black frame or border around 
the whole landscape, using ink or crayon or passe 
partout tape. 

7. Mount the animals, fish, birds, or trees on 
stiff wrapping paper or cloth; then paste them to 
a thin but tough ecard. 

8. Cut them out, leaving a vertical flap at the 
bottom about a half inch wide and an inch long. 

9. Color the pictures with crayon or water 
colors. 

10. Paste the printed name on the back of the 
animal or bird or fish. 

11. Paste an envelope to the back of the land- 
scape to hold the cut-out creatures when not in 
use in classroom work. 

The landscape would not justify inclusion in 
the leaflet if the “busy work” attendant upon 

(Continued on page 48) 


*Note: The Landscape and Life History Charts may be secured by any one under the name, ‘‘Fieldbook of Nature Study,’’ Comstock Publishing 
Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Making Art Live in the Rural 
School 


By Louise D. Tessin, Director of Art, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 


HY does the teaching of art with 

all its fine possibilities and attrac- 

tions, and the opportunities it offers 

for correlating with, and brighten- 
ing less interesting subjects, seem to be such a 
stumbling block to the average rural school 
teacher? Her results are 
almost invariably, al- 
though with excuse, poor. 
She believes her results 
should be of a higher 
standard but is at a loss 
as to how to secure them, 
how to find a plan or 
scheme that will reach 
every child in the class. 
Let us try to analyze the 
situation and find the 
reason for all these com- 
plaints, try to discover a 
solution for overcoming 
and correcting the diffi- 
culties with which art 
teaching is burdened in the rural school sys- 
tem. 

We study art method in our normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. What is the proportion of 
practical work presented here compared to theory? 
How extensive is the course? Perhaps art for 
grade work has not been rated an essential or 


Epitror’s NOoTErE: 


“Few of our rural school teacher 
artists or can even lay claim to a talent 
for drawing and color, yet art is a part 
of their training and a required subject. 
Only through making an everyday appli- 
cation in the lives of the country child 


ean the real value of art teaching be 
obtained.’ 

Her work in training teachers and 
reorganizing art courses for the rural 
schools throughout California gives this 
article a particular value and authority. 


FINISHED PROBLEMS AND DECORATED COVERS FOR NORMAL BOOKS. NAPA HIGH SCHOOL EVENING 
NORMAL CLASS FOR RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CHARGE OF LOUISE D. TESSIN 


important study in the country school. This 
would explain why it has not been more suc- 
cessful. 

In dealing with young women who are train- 
ing to be teachers, we must direct the major 
part of our energy to those who are not the 
talented ones of the class. 
In the art room there 
will be a few who are 
capable, and because of 
natural ability and tal- 
ent can apply any idea 
or suggestion to practical 
work. But the majority 
must have the imagina- 
tion trained for original 
application of the funda- 
mentals in art teaching, 
must create individual 
problems, and be able to 
meet the varying condi- 
tions of their commu- 
nity and school district. 
There should be a great deal of training given 
in applied art for the lower grades, in creating 
original work. 

One successful way of reaching and assist- 
ing the rural school teacher in her art work, 
as we do the grade teachers in the city, is through 
night school or afternoon classes where, once 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN 


MIMEOGRAPHED PICTURE FOR COLORING 
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PRICKING CARDS 


ROUND AND 
SQUARE CONES 
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or twice a month, the problems for the follow- 
ing weeks are outlined, thoroughly discussed 
and worked out. What is to be mimeographed 
for the city teacher is copied also for the one 
in the country, and where teachers live too far 
away to attend these meetings, the problems 
and information are mailed out to them. This 
puts all the schools on a level for art instruction 
and gives the country child the same advan- 
tages as the city child. The application may 
rary if necessary, but the fundamental problem 
is there. 

The Napa Union High School of California 
has done a great deal for the rural teachers in 
this way through night school work, and for 
the day students there has been added a special 
normal class in art in which those who plan 
to take the county board examinations to become 
rural teachers, or go to normal school, or to 
art school to study for the art teaching profes- 
sion, can get their first applicable work in draw- 
ing and painting. The course is elective, covers 
two semesters, and embraces practical problems 
for all grades from the first through the eighth. 
The class is made up of students who have 
passed in the regular two years of high school 
art work. Each lesson is carefully graded and 
adapted for original work. These -lessons are 
in turn bound into book form together with 
notes and index, so that at the end of the year 
the whole amounts to a complete teaching 
guide. 

The problems comprise, in part, cut paper, 
story illustration, stenciling, and simple lessons 
in decoration. There are pricking cards, designs 
for baskets and cones, lanterns and gift cards, 
in addition to lessons in value, color harmony, 
and design. As the grades advance the applica- 
tion becomes more practical and varied and 
new problems are added. Some of the projects, 
and story and rhyme illustrations, call for mimeo- 
graphed patterns. This is done principally to 
save time in the class, where the coloring, cutting 
and pasting of the problem is the motive for 
the lesson. If there is time, the child may 
contribute an original decoration to the work. 
In other instances, where construction is simple 
enough, the pupils draft their own patterns 
by the folding method or some other system. 


BY ERY rural school district has its own 

requirements. There seems to be little uni- 
formity in the course of study. Then, too, the 
matter of school finances will determine to a 
great extent the possibilities of art instruction. 
The part of the country in which the school is 
located will have its influence also. When a 
problem in its original form calls for materials 
the school cannot afford, or that cannot be 
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had for other reasons, a teacher should be able 
to quickly find substitutes. The success of 
this art work is measured by its adaptability 
to the interests of the community and the home 
life of the children in the school. This stimu- 
lates the emotions and interest and tends toward 
better results. 

We search in books old and modern for some- 
thing different, for lessons that are new and 
attractive. One general complaint that comes 
from the teacher in the rural system is that the 
problems in many of these books are too diffi- 
cult for the grades for which they are designed. 
Too often a series of handsome art books is 
the product of some well known artist who, 
in his desire to plan problems of an attractive 
order, forgets the limitations of the small child 
and fails to make them simple enough. It is 
unfair to expect such work from children, espe- 
cially where the gifted are taught with those of 
average ability. Small children have not learned 
to observe closely, and it is for us to train them 
to notice details in form and color. You cannot 
expect expression in line and color from them 
without having prepared a solid foundation. 

I have observed a teacher assign a lesson 
in this way,—Today we will paint a rainy day 
scene.” The period is forty minutes long, and 
at least five minutes of this precious time is 
needed for filling water cups and placing paper, 
paint boxes, and blotter in correct positions 
for work. Not many of the class are inspired 
or have any idea of the colors required to produce 
the proper effects and as for the scene itself, 
for lack of time, they cannot even formulate a 
satisfactory picture in their minds, much less 
get it on to the paper. Or perhaps the teacher 
sketches the scene to the children and they 
copy, without stopping to study the reasons 
for proportion and effects. So after a period 
of trying to make the best of it, most of the 
pupils call the lesson a failure, and decide they 
do not like drawing and painting so much after 
all. 

We must work toward a fine simplicity, and 
an environmental use if we are going to teach 
art successfully to the country child. He likes 
to make things, especially for mother or father. 
There is the knowledge that his result will 
please and be graciously received. All the draw- 
ing and painting the problem involves is done 
unconscious of the idea that it is “‘hard work.” 
In a class of children of varied ability, those 
who show skill for drawing and painting and 
those who have a longing to achieve, but for 
lack of natural talent cannot produce good 
work, the problems should be not only simple 
but alive in application. It is the only way to 
prevent discouragement, make the children like 
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their art, and apply themselves willingly and 
enthusiastically. The finer stages in drawing 
and painting that hint of the soul in the artist 
child can always be attained through special 
training in special classes, under instructors 
who are themselves gifted. 


UTTING symmetric objects and designs 

from paper holds a great interest and fasci- 
nation for a rural class. These may be vases 
of colored or white paper to be decorated with 
crayons or dripped paints, or butterflies and 
flower motifs may be cut to decorate book- 
marks, box lids, or paper napkin rings. The 
problem of cutting a multiple of any design 
may be applied to decorate paper-covered tin 
cans, square cones, or any object that has several 
sides or corners, for decorating paper pie plates, 
or planning artistic borders and all-over patterns. 
Another problem that teaches a lesson of every- 
day application is the cutting of rosettes. When 
tinted paper is not available color a plain white 
sheet with crayons or paints. Try painting it 
with colors that run-in concentric circles. A 
rosette cut from paper tinted in this fashion 
has twice the charm of one cut from a plain 
colored sheet. Fold the paper for cutting three, 
four, five and six cornered rosettes. 

Large simple outline drawings applied as 
designs for blackboard stenciling and worked 
out in colored chalks, make the little unimpres- 
sive schoolroom a lovely place to live in. The 
drawing of action figures may picture favorite 
games or vacation incidents. The problem of 
color harmony, the teaching of primary and 
secondary colors, has graduated from painting 
mere scales in squares and rectangles, to repre- 
senting balloons, tulips, lanterns, and lovely 
round soap bubbles. 

The art lesson for the ccuntry child should 
take its inspiration from the pageant of the 
seasons. During October we enter into the 
fun of drawing black cats and fierce looking 
pumpkins on Halloween folders, invitations or 
place cards. Instead of drawing on the black- 
board we decorate the windows with attractive 
cut-outs. Making lanterns is fascinating work, 
and we might paste black bats on them. In 
November the decorations on the board are 
gay ships or stately turkeys. We illustrate 
the stories read to us about Indians with pictures 
of wigwams, and even make toy wigwams out 
of brown paper to place in the sand table, with 
twigs and stones to represent scenery. Our 
Christmas problems include the making of gifts. 
Mother would appreciate a lovely button card 
that holds one half dozen buttons, while Dad 
would like a match holder. Handkerchiefs are 
much more attractive as gifts when folded in 
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artistic cases. The Christmas tree must have 
cones both round and square. And to label 
the gifts there should be bright tags and 
cards. 

January calls for calendars. Some may have 
a scene as the decoration, while others have 
flowers, or a greeting in simple lettering. Paint 
the scene in flat tones with a heavy gray or 
black outline. Other calendars can be decorated 
with cut paper designs, or pictures taken from 
magazines or wall paper. And as the new 
term is about to begin we start it right by making 
a bookmark for every book we have. If the 
books are to be covered with brown wrapping 
paper to protect them from soiling, we may 
decorate the cover of each with a design that 
symbolizes the subject of its contents. 

In February we have valentines to make. 
If the teacher plans to have a patriotic program 
there will be posters and programs to paint 
for the occasion. In March Easter will determine 
the subject-matter of our drawing. Easter cards 
and Easter baskets must show rabbits and baby 
chicks. In the country we have real rabbits 
and chicks for models. April and May, when 
the earth takes on a new dress of green and 
other gay colors, suggest sketching the trees, 
and rocks and fence near by. These sketches 
make fine real estate posters, or announce- 
ments for tourists. This is where real artists 
must get their ideas for just such commercial 
art work. And while we mention posters, there 
are also some that call for still life drawings. 
We may apply some of our simple perspective 
lessons here. In June we turn to preparations 
for promotion day. The rural school should 
then look its best, so we decorate the black- 
boards, make covers for homely vases, and 
design paper table covers. 


ESIDES drawing and painting there are 

interesting problems in clay that offer possi- 
bilities for every month in the year, such as the 
modeling of snow men and Eskimo huts, log 
cabins, birds, animals, beads, baskets, and vases. 
To make our arithmetic lessons more inter- 
esting, and to serve as an application of the 
problems we play at having a store, perhaps a 
shoe store. The shoes and slippers we sell are 
made of cut paper and decorated with crayon 
and paper designs. Some of the children make 
pairs of gloves, others aprons from wrapping 
paper, and decorate these for the sale. 

We must make the drawing and painting 
days such a living part of the life of a school 
child, that he will always remember them as 
his own for self-expression and recreation. Under 


our present rural conditions we must turn to 
(Continued on page 51) 


A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ 
Projects 


The City and Country School. 


Caroline Pratt, Principal 


Record by Eleanor Salberg 


HIS record of the early play life of a 
group of typical five-year-olds during 
their first year in a school environ- 
ment covers block play, the use of 
large materials outdoors, story-telling, and the 


plan carried over from last year, were also made. 
During the second week there were trains and 
tracks again. After the Columbus Day holi- 
day a reviewing stand appeared and Edwin 
built his first construction of any note, a grand 


teacher’s analysis of separate play activities, 


the play content and 
the organization of infor- 
mation involved. While 
the school is located in a 
large city the neighbor- 
hood is typical of the 
average American town, 
except in so far as the chil- 
dren have an opportunity 
to know and study both 
river ways and the sea 
with their accompanying 
shipping. The everyday 
and home life of Group V 
was semi-suburban, and 
the children represented 
both enriched and impov- 
erished experiences out- 
side of the school. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


stand. 


Epiror’s Nore: There is_ probably 
no more significant and living educational 
experiment in the United States today 
than The City and Country School, 
New York City, in which a group of 
specialists is attempting to furnish right 
conditions for child growth, discrediting 
systems of training as such, and basing 
teaching upon that hunger for vital 
experiences upon which depends the 
young child’s mental and physical health, 
from preschool age to ten and twelve 
years. 

The teachers of the school in conference 
decided to offer to our readers in the 
Magazine’s study of the project method 
the unpublished record which begins 
with this issue. The Record of Group 


Boats and docks took the interest for 


a week’s period. The 
boats represented every 
type, such as steamers, 
tugs, barges, motor boats, 
sailboats, and fire boats. 
Peg blocks were added to 
these to show details in 
the constructions. 

After a trip on the 
Christopher Street Ferry, 
tracks and trains were 
part of the schemes with 
docks and boats. Air- 
planes made at the bench 
were kept in block hang- 
ars at my _ suggestion. 
Edwin knows the aviation 
fields at Hempstead and 
has a_ great deal of 
information about the 


THe Monta oF OcTOBER 
Blocks: Of the play ex- 
periences block building 
was the dominating activity. Buildings put up 
were allowed to be left on the floor during the 
entire week if well built and if they were worth- 
while constructions. At first the children did 
not understand this and began taking down their 
buildings whenever I mentioned the picking up 
of stray blocks on the floor. Constructions 
were returned to next day, sometimes used as 
they were, sometimes supplemented or given 
over to be used by some other child. Usually 
the buildings were not taken down and rebuilt 
unless they had been broken after school hours 
the day before. The building usually began individ- 
ually or in pairs. But as the ideas expanded 
contact became less casual and four or five 
merged their schemes into a common plan. 

The duration of the floor schemes rather 
naturally broke up into weekly periods. Con- 
structions during the first week represented 
tracks, trains, and stations; some tall towers, a 


of the Magazine. 


V will be continued in an early number 


aviation corps. He add- 
ed his information and 
there was much enthusi- 
asm in carrying out the 
suggested constructions. Absence of the toys 
used last year by the children has not seemed to 
deter the interest in building. Only once have 
toys been asked for and then by George who 
remarked as he passed through the room of a 
younger group, ‘““‘Why don’t we have some toys 
like those?” 

Drawing and Painting: Drawing during the 
month was left. to the last period and conse- 
quently was often crowded out by the block 
interest. Not many things were produced. A 
few decorative things were made and there was 
some representation of objects. 

Painting of tables was taken up by Edwin, 
John, and Ross. Airplanes and furniture were 
painted. Some good discussions of paints and 
color mixing came out as a result of this activity. 

Clay was turned to as a quiet activity after 
building; the things produced were small and 
were worked out in great detail. 
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PLAYING BOAT AT EXTREME RIGHT 
THE USE OF BOARDS AND 


THE TWO BOYS ARE ENTERING A HOUSE. 
SLIDE ARE TYPICAL 


THE TWO GIRLS AT LEFT CENTER ARE DISCUSSING SOMETHING ABOUT 
THEIR HOUSE, WHICH IS THE PACKING BOX BEHIND THE OTHER, 
AND IS ENTERED BY CLIMBING ON THE TABLE 


Courtesy, The City and Country School 


Play with Big Materials—Out of Doors: The 
entire afternoon and one hour of the morning 
was spent in the yard at No. 30. Much use 
was made of stationary apparatus for climbing, 
turning, and sliding. The seesaw, sawhorses, 
and blocks were constantly in use. The chil- 


dren used these to make boats, houses, and 
furniture, stables for wagons and horses, and 


cages and dens for the zoo. Dramatic play 
represented wild animals in the zoo. Monkeys 
performed on the trapezes, there were lions 
who roared and seals swam and called for food. 
Bear games carried out the habits of the bears. 
A keeper tended them, sometimes chaining 
three and four together, at other times leaving 
them free. James’ ability to catch the charac- 
teristic motion was particularly noticeable, 
though this was well done by others also. 
Whenever tables or wagons or any of the yard 
apparatus was broken, the 
children were quick to mend 
them, pounding in loose nails 
and carrying the small wagons 
to theshop. They were eager 
to mend these themselves and 
did so with Mr. Spencer’s help. 
Grace finding a crossbeam 
off one of the climbing poles 
put it on again using four 
large nails to hold it fast. As 
soon as she finished the job, 
she climbed the pole to test 
the strength of her work. [& 
Play in the *Alley was free 
until the end of the month, 
when organized games were 
begun. The free play was 
carried on in the sand piles 
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and represented tracks, tun- 
nels, roads, mountains, 
castles, and palaces. There 
was a great deal of cement 
play. Lime was scraped from 
bricks, mixed with sand and 
water, and used in building 
walls. 

Organized Games: Organized 
games were introduced at the 


end of the month. They 
were heartily received and 
played with a very good 


group spirit. The first game 
introduced was “Dixie Land.’ 
The game was familiar to 
some of the children who had 
played it after hours with 
groups of older children. 
One child is “It” and guards 
a heap of stones on forbidden 
ground called ‘‘Dixie Land.” The remainder 
of the group attempt to acquire the stones, 
taking care not to be caught while doing so. 
When all the stones are taken and the prisoners 
freed, the game begins again. 


As a game for quieter activity, “Button, 
Button, Who has the Button” was introduced 
after the playing of ‘‘Dixie Land.”’ 


Language: Story hour and discussion followed 
milk and crackers. During the opening weeks 
of school, the children were all eager to tell of 
their summer experiences, of their gardens, and 
the trips taken with parents. Discussion often 
took the place of stories. Subjects such as cotton, 
floods, building, making of clay dishes and their 
firing, and country experiences of all sorts have 
been discussed. All the children join in the 
talks and these have continued for thirty and 


IN CONSULTATION ABOUT AN OUTDOOR BUILDING PLAN 
endl Courtesy, The City and Country School 
*Macdougal Alley, a small lane of studios—The Editor. ° 
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thirty-five minutes. The period has been varied 


by reading stories. 


A great deal of rhythmic language play 
occurred in connection with both indoor and 


outdoor block building. During one period while 
Ross was playing house the fire wagon came to 
put a fire out 
in his house. 
He began in 
a rhythmic 
tone— 


fire- 
man, 

I’m fire- 
man, 


I’m the bur- 
nerman of 
the town.”’ 


He continued 
for some time 
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Trips: One child was eager to show the class 
a building being constructed near his home. 
He acted as our guide for the first trip of the 
month. Workmen were busy on excavations; 


bricklayers and masons were at work on the 
walls. 


The children were much interested in the 
operation of 
an exposed el- 
evator which 
transported 
bricks and 
mortar to the 
third floor. 
The process of 
mixing mortar 
was watched 
with keen 
interest. 

Miss B. ac- 
companied us 
on a trip to 


using any Hoboken on 
GROUP V TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE OF GROUP VI Chats 

kinds oO IN COOPERATIVE BOAT PLAY the iristo- 
sounds, either Courtesy, The City and Country School pher street 


words cr non- 

sense syllables, apparently enjoying the rhythm 
for its own sake. This sort of language play 
occurred often in connection with both outdoor 
and indoor block building. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Shop and Bench Work: The bench was used 
a great deal during October. As the children 
became accustomed to regular shop _ periods, 
the interest in room bench work decreased. 
Among the things produced, aeroplanes and boats 
were the most popular. Besides these, tables, 
chairs, bookcases, and boxes were made. The 
boats and aeroplanes functioned 
in the floor schemes immediately. 


ORGANIZATION 
OF INFORMATION 


Discussion: The talks about 
summer experiences showed a great 
deal of interest in the gardens 
which the children had seen or 
tended in the country. Out of 
these talks came the naming of 
vegetables seen in the country, 
and those seen in the city stores, 
and the necessity and means of 
transporting them from the 
country to the city. 

The discussions covered also 
information regarding the floor 
schemes. The different kinds of 
trains and boats were mentioned 
and the engines and motor power 
of each was named and discussed. 


Ferry. At 8th 
and Macdougal streets as we all gathered to cross 
the street together, I asked if some one wanted 
to tell Miss B. how we crossed the street. Billy 
spoke up and said, ““We don’t use any words.” 
The children were alert and observant on the 
trolley car and during the ride on the ferry- 
boat. They pointed out the different kinds of 
boats they saw and noticed the contents of the 
barges. George pointed out the pilot who spoke 
to them cheerily. They remarked about the 
pilot on each ferryboat they saw and watched 
him turn his wheel while we talked of its pur- 


SITTING ON THE ROOF OF HER HOUSE. THE HOUSE OF A 
NEIGHBOR MAY BE SEEN NEXT DOOR 


Courtesy, The City and Gountry School 
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pose. After leaving the ferry we walked through 
the station and saw the trains. As we returned 
the children were interested in watching trucks 
boarding other ferryboats. 

A trip was taken to see the street paving 
now in process on 12th Street. Stones were 
being cut for curbing, trucks and wagons were 
hauling sand and gravel and emptying their 
loads, and wheelbarrows were filled with mate- 
rials for the cement mixer. The children watched 
all the processes but were most interested in 
the large steam-operated cement mixer. They 
watched very intently and for the most part with- 
out talking. An occasional child would point 
to an especial part of the machine and remark 
about it to the one next him. This gave rise 
to much play in the yard and Alley with a 
dramatization of all the activities involved. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
MontTuHs OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Blocks: The building this month took a little 
different form. Ross, building alone, made a 
house with many rooms and a long hall. He 
asked for a ‘‘man’’ to put into the house like the 
one Billy had. When told that we only had 
one in the room, and asked if he couldn’t use a 
block he said, “‘T’ll use this square one.” 

Billy built a house and barn. He put the 
few toy pigs and calves into the stalls in the 
barn and built a corral around it. Later these 
animals were all standing by the blackboard 
and Billy explained, ‘““My animals are out in 
the pasture now.” George, Edwin, Peter, and 
John built tracks and bridges, making the tracks 
turn and go under the bridge. James built a 
large boat. 

Arthur built a track but his building is very 
poor compared to the other children. I sat 
beside him and talked about the building as he 
worked. Whenever he needed another block 
he would pick it up from any child’s building 
near him. I discouraged this and went with 
him to the box for more blocks; as he built he 
would say, ‘“‘“Now I need some more blocks.” 
He put out a hand, noticed the blocks next him 
were built into a train, and seemed bewildered 
for a moment. I then suggested the box and 
he went directly to it. This happened several 
times. He built a track, then decided to make 
a bridge but did not seem to relate his activity, 
for he would pick up a block from the track 
for the bridge, yet he talked of the two as if he 
meant the constructions for parts of a large 
scheme. 

One day floor play turned to farm buildings. 
Billy and Edwin built together, building barns. 
The construction made by Billy and Edwin 
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was the better in technic perhaps, because they 
had been the first to begin building and had 
chosen the best material. 

Mary and Arthur built together at Arthur’s 
request. Arthur desires a social contact so 
asks some child if he may build with him. He 
then makes his own construction without con- 
sideration or thought for the one he asked to 
join. Arthur built a very good barn with a 
horse in it, making arches and windows on the 
top. The construction was not well done and 
fell, making Arthur very angry. He calmed 
down when I talked to him and built it up 
again while I stressed a better technic. 

George came down later from the balcony 
where he had been drawing and joined Billy and 
Edwin; the barn then became a dock, tracks 
were added and trains. 

Toward the end of November a co-operative 
play occurred as follows: Ross built a pile of 
blocks which he called the Statue of Liberty. 
He took charge of the play in the room asking 
how many had Statue of Liberty boats. He 
stood on one knee by his building with one hand 
raised to illustrate his point and said, ‘‘All who 
have Statue of Liberty boats hold up your 
hands.’ Billy, John, Peter, George, and Edwin 
beld up their hands. They came to Ross with 
their boats, who directed that only two boats 
could come in at one time and that a red light 
must show on the front of each. This play 
continued during the building period and illus- 
trates very well the change in attitude toward 
Ross now and when he entered the class. 

Railroads appeared again in December and 
the engines especially were elaborated upon 
with the use of peg blocks. These were used 
to give detail and were joined sometimes with 
pegs and sticks. Black beans were introduced 
for coal with pasteboard cars made on blocks. 
The coal was used at once. More cars were 
made at the bench and joined to longer blocks 
to represent engines and coal cars. In a co-opera- 
tive scheme in which every child was playing 
at one project, the coal was used in cars and Alec 
devised a coal barge which went about in the 
river between the tracks supplying engines with 
coal. Barges and tugboats were constructed 
by joining blocks with nails and string, or staples 
and string. 

Tracks and trains supplied the impulse for 
co-operation. Arthur made here the best social 
contact I have yet observed. He began by 
merging his tracks with Edwin’s. As the chil- 
dren who were drawing joined the floor play 
all the tracks were joined. Nine were on the 
floor and all were playing in the same scheme. 
Grace, Ross, George, Peter, James, Arthur, 
Edwin, and Billy were building tracks and running 
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cars over them. Arthur wishes to join blocks 
for cars and asked how to do it. I suggested 
he use staples. He went at once to the shop 
and secured staples and joined cars with staples 
and string. 

John was supplying the trains with coal which 
he carried on a barge in the river between tracks. 
After lunch the building went on again. This 
is the first time a building scheme taking in 
every child has actually been launched. It 
was not organized by any one child but was 
accomplished by a merging of individual and 
small group plans. 

Drawing and Painting: The decorative com- 
positions have been very lovely, representing 
fronts of houses, showing windows and ‘doors 
done in many colors. There have been designs 
of repeated patterns and a number of landscapes. 
The children usually give a story with the — 
or tell in detail what they represent. As a 
encouragement to those w ho produce good Gi. 
we gave large sheets of paper which were pinned 
on the blackboard and drawn on. George, 
Billy, and Grace made excellent large draw- 
ings. 

In December the drawings represented Christ- 
mas topics, trees, Santa Claus, fireplaces, stock- 
ings, ete. Colored paper was introduced. The 
children were delighted with it and made some 
lovely pictures representing houses, landscapes, 
animals, ete. 

Original Stories: The most marked improve- 
ment in telling stories was noticeable in Ross 
and Arthur. On November first this comment 
was entered in my notes: “Ross told a story 
about a tugboat. His pronunciation is very 
poor and his voice is low and monotonous, 
consequently he does not hold the attention 
of the class.”” He now tells stories with great 
animation. There is facial play, an improved 
enunciation, a toneful voice and gestures of 
the hands and head enter into making the 
stories interesting and lucid. 

The children have been much interested in 
telling original stories. True stories have been 
emphasized and the group discriminates readily 
the nature of the stories, each announcing 
before he begins whether the story is true or 
“nretend.’”’ Stories were told while the chil- 
dren were at the milk and cracker table. At 
one time the period continued for forty-five 
minutes. Every child told a story. The inter- 
est held through the entire time. This was 
the longest period spent in this way. 

On November 10th the “‘Knowing Song of the 
Engine” was asked for. The request for this 
was noticed especially since only new stories 
“never heard before” have been requested up 
to this time. 
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A chorus of sounds representing the different 
boats preceded any reading of the ‘Fog Boat 
Story.” The group was very well controlled. 
Each one was making the sound of a boat on a 
foggy morning. The children’s calls were very 
much like boats and this chorus of sustained 
tones was delightful to hear and an excellent 
representation of the sounds in the harbor on a 
foggy morning. As I read the story I called on 
different children for the sounds as we came to 
them. When the tugboat was mentioned Grace 
started with the tugboat song, “The Tug Boat 
Puffs Along This Way,” and we all paused to 
join in, then went right on with the story. 

On December 17th I read “Spot” by request. 
Preceding the reading there was a discussion 
of Santa, how he comes and how he enters the 
houses. The children carried this on with no 
comment from me and were very controlled 
listening and commenting in a group without 
excitement and interruption. James had been 
talking about speeches while building at 11.30; 
he gathered the children he could get to leave 
their play, arranged the chairs for audience 
and speakers, and began his speech with sylla- 
bles of no meaning. I then joined the audience 
and suggested speeches be about the buildings 
just left. James told a long story on ships, 
shipwreck, and rescue. Peter followed James, 


telling almost the same thing James had given. 


John was the next speaker, then Ross and 
Edwin. As Arthur came in from the shop he 
joined the group and sat without wriggling and 
listened. He told a story when his turn came, 
similar to those he had heard. 

Play with Big Materials—Out of Doors: During 
November the activities of this group progressed 
much as they had during the previous month. 
The outdoor period consisted in play at No. 30 
and organized games. 

The larger space offered at No. 30 gave oppor- 
tunity for play involving big muscle movement, 
dramatizing and imitating adult activities. The 
play consisted of fire engine, locomotive, and 
trains; apparatus of all the varieties which 
the yard contains is used in constructions for 
this sort of play. The children are well-informed 
about the construction and parts of fire engines 
and locomotives and build their play’ structures 
with great detail to represent the real object. 
Other activities have been street grading -and 
paving, content directly carried over from trips 
taken to watch the process. 

Traffic policemen with police at each corner 
of the walk, automobiles, busses, wagons, trolleys, 
ambulances, and fire engines are the kinds of 
traffic represented. The play had also carried 
out a Fifth Avenue traffic station, a child climb- 
ing to the top of a pole, signaled the man below, 


who carried out his regulations and directed 
the traffic. 

Boat building and ‘“‘play’”’ have been given a 
great deal of time. John’s visit to a battleship 
and consequent stories and description gave 
much content to the activity. Usually this 
play developed into shipwreck and the saving 
of crew with life-saving boats and rafts. After 
the wreck of a boat, during the play one morn- 
ing, the sailors lay on the pile of wrecked blocks 
in limp lifeless exhaustion and a life-saving 
force rushed to them with ambulances and 
carried them to a hospital across the yard. 
Peter’s relaxation was especially noticeable. 

The digging in the yard became play represent- 
ing mines. Some large pieces of mica and cement 
were found in the spot chosen which represented, 
interchangeably, coal, iron, and gold. Dirt was 
also dug, loaded into wagons and dumped into 
depressions in other parts of the yard. 

The house play continued. There were many 
variations of this and less baby play entered 
into it. Restaurant was played and meals served 
to workmen employed in paving the streets. 
A milkman often distributed milk to the houses 
and restaurants. This play was repeated a 
great many times and one day at. John’s sug- 
gestion there was dancing upstairs. All the 
guests climbed the ladder to the top of the pack- 
ing box and danced. A bakery was set up and 
cakes made with brick dust representing cinna- 
mon sprinkled on the top. This, also was 
repeated a number of times. 

November 19th shows the first record of a 
Santa Claus dramatization. The play appeared 
after that at nearly every period. This involved 
much play of family, children, fireplaces, stock- 
ings, reindeer, sleighs, and toys. 


The seesaw board has been a favorite for 
experiments. Arthur and George used it one 


day for a bridge, putting it from the table to a 
pile of blocks at the other end of equal height 
with the table. This later represented a ship 
which became wrecked and the sailors were 
saved by means of a raft. Another time the 
board was placed with one end on the ground 
and the other on two blocks laid flat on the 
table, the blocks increased under the higher 
end until there were seven blocks under it and 
the improvised slide was higher then the 
stationary one. The children climbed on _ it 
and slid with great care and the danger seemed 
to make it more entrancing. This was even- 
tually taken down because it used most of the 
blocks and the other children wished to build. 

At another time two boys standing at each 
end of a long board lifted it with a child lying 
flat at the center of it. As the children came 
for turns they were allowed to ride. Near the 
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end of the play Edwin made the remark to a boy, 
‘“You’re too heavy; get a girl.” 

The group played organized games twice a 
week in the Alley. They responded to this 
activity very well and clamored for games. The 
games have been: 


Dixie Land 
Button, Button 
Red Lion 

Cat and Mouse 


Tom, Tom, Pull Away 
Tag 

Muffin Man 

Drop the Handkerchief 


I have noticed that in their games they love 
the verse that goes with it, or if there is no verse 
they make one. In Dixie Land the cry in a 
singing tone is given: 


“T’m going to Dixie Land, 
I’m going to Dixie Land.” 


We began playing a game of modified Tag, 
one child was “It,” the other two had each a 
base, and when I counted five the object was 
to leave the base and exchange places without 
being caught by “It.” Ross was apt to run 
into the arms of the catcher and so was “It” 
most of the time. He responded well to instruc- 
tion and played better after the game had pro- 
gressed for some time. Peter thought it great 
fun to catch Ross easily. The game continued 
for nearly forty minutes, when Peter fell and 
skinned his knees and ended the game. Near 
the end of the hour, George asked to play “‘Cow- 
boy and Indian.” This is the first attempt 
to play an original organized game with the 
entire group playing. 

It consisted in half of the class being Indians 
and the rest cowboys, and the latter caught the 
Indians and brought them back to the base. 
Mary entered into all the play and into the last 
game as heartily as the boys. Grace dropped 
out very early. 

Another day George explained a game which 
he called “The Boiler Burst.’ One child was 
“Tt”? and told a story at the end of which “the 
boiler burst”? and every one ran. “It” caught 
any one he could who became “It” in turn. 
The stories were interesting. Peter said, ‘Once 
upon a time there was a little boy who walked 
and walked and walked. He came to a house 
and the house burst.” Billy’s ended with a 
tree “‘and the tree burst.” George adhered to 
having a boiler burst. The stories were much 
alike though usually ending with something 
different. This game held sustained interest 
for nearly thirty minutes. We then played a 
game of modified ‘ten steps’ which Ross 
explained; after this followed ‘‘Drop the Hand- 
kerchief,” ‘“‘Ring Around the Rosy,” ‘Hide 
and Seek,” “Cat and Mouse.” “Hide and 
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Seek” was first introduced today. It was 
received and played with enthusiasm. 

Play with Big Materials—Indoors: A drama- 
tization of the story of “Spot” occupied a part 
of a period. This was well carried out but 
was my suggestion. No dramatization has 
recurred in the room and it was hoped that 
this would be an impetus to story-telling. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Shop: Each child now has his own shelf for 
wood and partly constructed objects are more 
easily returned to. The intensity and interest 
with which the children work in the shop are 
remarkable. There never is a moment wasted 
and never any fooling. Very little help is 
asked for except to loosen a vise. This work 
has been progressing with marked improvement 
in technic and complexity of projects. 

John finished a house he had been working 
on and started an airplane. Ross because of 
the inconvenient placement of the drawer for 
his crayons decided to make a box which he can 
keep on his table. He has it nearly finished. 
Grace is working on a box with a hinged cover 
which she says is to be used for a “Jack in the 
Box.”’ She has pasted into the bottom a paper 
Jack with a fluted stem. 

George began by making a truck which was 
started in November and is so elaborate it is 
not yet finished; this gave an impetus to truck 
building. Wheels have been drawn with a 
compass, cut out with a coping saw and put 
on a truck body by means of dowels and beams. 
Seats were added as well as steering wheels. 
Seven trucks were started; none of them were 
finished before the holidays but were immedi- 
ately returned to when shop work began in 
January. 

SPECIAL TRAINING 


Number: 


This was a very rainy morning. 
The group gathered in a circle and had fifteen 
minutes of number before beginning floor play. 
I carried this on by putting on the floor groups 
of inch cube blocks of one color and noting 


recognition of the number; also added blocks 


in groups for combination. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Discussions: During the milk and cracker 
period there was a very interesting discussion 
on animals, grouping.them according to their 
contributions to man. The discussion turned 
to horses and elephants and later to the cow 
and its various products. A later discussion 
turned to a talk of city and country products, 
of coal and coal mines, cotton and the process 
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through which it passes before being made 
into cloth. 

At another time I read ‘‘The Children’s New 
Dresses” after a short discussion of cloth. The 
fire intensely interested the class but no comment 
was made on the story excepting from Billy, 
who remarked, “They didn’t get burned then? 


99) 


Did you? 

This story of James’ brought forth comment. 
“IT was up on Riverside Drive yesterday. I 
saw a big cattle train. We were on a bus. We 
saw the cattle train on the track. A bull had 
broke out. The policeman held up all the 
traffe and they caught the bull and put him 
back into the car. We saw the train begin to 
move and saw a car full of trucks, and one of 
pigs, and then we saw the train stop and unload 
the freight. There were many barrels of flour. 
The train was going to switch after they 
unloaded.” 

A discussion followed about coal cars and coal 
mines. Ross contributed a great’ deal to the 
latter, telling of elevators used in mines, of the 
small lamp used by the miners, of the cars in 
which the coal is brought out of the mine. The 
discussion took a turn to cotton to which Edwin 
gave some interesting items. He described well 
a cotton field, white with cotton bolls. George 
contributed to this also, telling of his experiences 
in Texas. 

One morning Peter threw out, ‘My brother 
knows how to talk French.” This was taken 
up by the other children who spoke of other 
languages, Edwin telling of his brother who had 
been in France during the war and knew French 
and German. The discussion continued for some 
time with the children naming the different lan- 
guages. I asked why there were so many 
languages, at which John gave an explanation 
of people living in different ‘‘cities and countries 
who did not know how the other people talked.” 

I sent to an adjoining classroom for ‘Five 
Little Babies” story but was unable to get it. 
The story which the children call “The Little 
River” was asked for and following its reading 
the class broke up after a thirty-five minute 
period of discussion and stories. 

Arthur is noticeably sensitive to verse. He 
laughed after each stanza in today’s story and 
repeated parts of the last line after me. 

Trips: On December 15th the class visited 
the docks at the foot of Charles Street. During 
the block building which followed, Billy 
remarked, while working on a boat, “Do you 
know why we are all building boats today? 
Because we went to the docks.”’ 

In the boat censtructions blocks were joined 
by nails put in the end and fastened with string 
to represent barges and tugboats. 
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end of a long and exhausting day’s work, is con- 
stant in the case of one of these children. He 
stands this way even when he gets up in the 
morning, before he has done anything to tire 
himself. He is “born tired,” is tired all the time. 
Such a child is peevish, fretful, and quarrelsome. 
He exhausts himself easily, of course, for he had 
insufficient energy in the beginning. Other chil- 
dren dislike to play with him. He has none of 
the necessary spirit 
of give and take that 
is essential to happy 
play with others. He 
is constantly being 
scolded and punished 
for naughtiness. Of 
course his work in 
school is badly be- 
low grade. His teach- 
er says that he can- 
not concentrate, and 
unless she has some 
insight into his con- 
dition, she is contin- 
ually trying to prod 
him on to keep pace 
with the class, ob- 
viously impossible, 
of course. He is the 
“spoiled child” that 
so irritates us all, al- 
though we must not 
be understood to say 
that all spoiled chil- 
dren are of this mal- 
nutrition type by any 
manner of means! 

Frequently his par- 
ents find out with a 
start that this condi- 
tion has crept upon 
their child totally un- 
awares. He was such 
a fat, fine, healthy 
baby, they say, that they long ago ceased to give 
any special attention to his diet, a not uncommon 
swing to the other extreme from the over-sedulous 
care that is now so commonly exercised during 
the first year of a baby’s life. He has entered 
upon the period familiarly known to doctors and 
welfare workers as “‘the neglected age,” from two to 
SIx. 

Perhaps the first symptom that calls our atten- 
tion to the undernourished child is the change in 
his appetite. Once so good, it has now almost 
disappeared. He never seems to enjoy his meals. 


He would go without eating indefinitely or until 
he starved to death, if we were to believe his 
mother implicitly. 


This lack cf appetite un- 
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fortunately does not extend to the sweets which 
the average American child finds so easy to obtain 
between meals. For these, his craving is in- 
ordinate. His parents, now seriously concerned, 
go with him from one doctor to another, fre- 
quently without the slightest benefit. Tonics, cod 
liver oil, iron, strychnine,—and milk, eggs, and 
olive oil,—the complete gamut of both drugs and 
foods is run by the physicians, who attempt to 
treat him in the old 
routine way. Faith- 
ful and conscientious 
as the parents may 
be in forcing the pre- 
scribed medicines 
down the throat of 
the unfortunate child, 
in our naive belief 
that medicine will 
cure anything, they 
are totally unsuccess- 
ful in getting him to 
take the foods or- 
dered. Itis one thing 
to lead a horse to the 
watering trough; it is 
quite another to per- 
suade him to drink. 
And so the poor ap- 
petite grows worse, 
and the family be- 
comes’ desperate, 
fully convinced that 
the child must shortly 
pine away and die of 
inanition! 


T often happens 

that the mother 
of such a child is ex- 
actly following the 
physician’s instruc- 
tions as to diet, but 
| there is some small 
force at work which retards progress. One such 
child had a perfect diet but needed a daily rest 
period. As soon as the mother arranged for this 
period of quiet or,sleep, the child’s chart began 
indicating his proper weight. Another child 
was eating properly but was not drinking certi- 
fied milk. Whoever visits a good stock farm from 
which the city milk supply comes from tested 
cows, the product hygienically handled and bear- 
ing the certified stamp when it reaches our 
kitchen door, will realize that this is the only 
milk for child health in those larger cities where 
certified milk is obtainable. At least, the mother 
and teacher should know her community’s milk 
supply, and do whatever is in her power to see 
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that the town’s children drink the cleanest 
handled and best milk to be had. 

But is such a condition as this very common 
one of malnutrition in the kindergarten-first 
grade child really curable? Unquestionably it 
is. If any one doubts this, he has only to go to 
one of the more progressive and up-to-date of cur 
hospitals or dispensaries, and ask to see the group 
of healthy, happy children turned out by the 
modern nutrition class. He will quickly realize, 
if allowed to leaf over their histories, how com- 
paratively short a time it takes to cure even the 
worst of these cases. Such cures are almost 
‘“‘drugless,” in the best sense of this much abused 
word. They consist, in brief, of two classes of 
effort. The first of these is the detection and 
correction of any physical defects found to exist 
in the child, such as infected tonsils, hyper- 
trophied adenoids, defective eyesight, dried and 
hardened wax in the ears or any one of a dozen 
other conditions. The second is the discovery, 
followed by the complete eradication, of what are 
termed ‘‘faulty health habits’; and the estab- 
lishment of good ones in their stead. Our dis- 
covery that the children themselves can be pre- 
vailed upon, through tactful methods, to work 
most of their own cure, that the parents come next 
in importance, and that the physician, the nurse, 
and the teacher, while indispensable in their 
roles of directors and constructive critics, have 
least of all to do with the result, makes the story 
of this rather recent form of health work for 
children one of the most fascinating of present- 
day medical stories. 

I do not believe in giving the mother a series 
of long, difficult menus. I believe in teaching 
those who have the problem of feeding the little 
child for health the essential principles of a bal- 
anced diet and then encouraging them in working 
out the daily menu, fitting it to local market con- 
ditions and varying it to tempt the child’s palate. 
The following dietary suggestions will be of value 
for all who deal with the health of the kinder- 
garten-first grade child: 


DIET FOR 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, SUPPER. 


All articles of food suitable for the feeding of 
infants and young children fall under one of the 
following heads: 


1. 
2 

3 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Milk. 

. Cereals. 

. Bread (including unsweetened crackers). 
Fruits. 

Vegetables (including thick soups or purees). 
Meat and eggs. 

Simple puddings. 
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1. Milk. 


About a quart of milk, certified preferably, 
should be taken by a child each day. After 
taking milk from the ice, the chill should be 
removed by letting the glass stand in warm water. 


2. Cereals. 


Only the cooked cereals are considered here 
as suitable articles of diet. The ready-to-eat 
cereals may be employed simply as a means of 
getting a child to drink the prescribed amount of 
milk. Cereals should be cooked at least two 
hours in a double boiler or fireless cooker, and 
served with milk and salt but without sugar. 
Cereals are either laxative or constipating, in 
various degrees, for different children. As a 
general rule, those that are brownish in color 
(that is, contain the bran, or husk, or shell of the 
grain) will be laxative; while those that are white 
will be more or less constipating. 

Laxative—Oatmeal, Quaker 
Wheatena. 

Constipating—Cream of Wheat, Hominy, Rice, 
Barley, Cornmeal Mush. 


3. Breads. 


Oats, Ralston, 


1. White bread, at least one day old. 

2. Graham or whole wheat bread, at least - 
one day old. 

3. Toast, prepared either in an oven or 
over an open fire. 

4. Zwieback. 

5. Crackers’ (never sweet or between 


meals)—graham, oatmeal, soda, arrow- 
root, Educator, wheatena. 
Under no circumstances should hot bread ever 
be given. 
4. Fruits. 


1. Orange juice. 
2. Apples—raw scraped, baked, apple sauce, 
dried and cooked. 
3. Prunes, stewed without sugar. 
4. Rhubarb, stewed with very little sugar. 
(Peaches, pears, pineapple, bananas, grapes, 
and berries had better be given only with the 
doctor’s permission. ) 


5. Vegetables. 

1. Baked potatoes (much better than either 
boiled or mashed, although they may 
be given this way if baking is impos- 
sible). 

2. Peas, beans (string or lima), fresh, dried 
or canned. 

3. Spinach. 

4. Carrots. 

(It may be advisable at first to strain vege- 
tables through a fine strainer. Purees may be 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent, 


A. L. Threlkeld, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


care. 


PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Spontaneous. 
a. Running. 
Jumping. 
Hopping. 
Balancing. 
Galloping. 
Skipping. 
Trotting. 
Walking. 
Marching. 
tacing. 


b. Climbing. 
Pulling. 
Tripping. 
Sliding. 
Riding. 
Steering. 
Rocking. 


Swinging. 


ce. Throwing. 
Clapping. 
Tossing. 
Catching. 
Rubbing. 
Twirling. 
Bouncing. 
Rolling. 


Tenpins. 


HE course of study for the kindergarten 
as it has been revised through the cur- 
riculum council of the Denver school 
system lays preliminary emphasis upon 

initial and physical activities for the little child 

who is separated for the first time from home 

The ability to care for his wraps, mate- 

rials, toys, find his way about the school build- 

ing, and learn how to use his muscles is the 


MATERIALS 


topes. 

Blocks. 

Sticks. 

Teeter. 

Flags. 

Hobby horses. 
Logs. 

Piano. 

Victrola. 

Other musical in- 
struments. 
Simple costumes 
for special days; 
as caps for Wash- 


ington’s birthday. 


Ladders. 

Slides. 

Toy wagons. 

Cradles. 

Swings. 

Any 
apparatus. 


Balls. 

(Cymbals. 

Blocks covered 
with sandpaper. 

Hoops. 

Bicycle rims. 

Outer tubes. 
Ropes. 

Bean bags. 


appropriate 


lyzed in the 


follows: 


OUTCOMES 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the pleasure in activity. 
2. Of the satisfaction in being able to use 


the body. 


3. Of the pleasure of being one of a group. | 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Keeping in file. 
2. Walking erectly. 

Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

1. Performance of these activities with 
increasing skill. 

. Ability to listen to music attentively. 

3. Ability to respond to music rhythmi- 
cally. 

Expressing march and waltz time 
loud, soft, fast, slow. 

4. Ability to differentiate between skip- 
ping, hopping, jumping, running, 
walking. 

5. Ability to initiate new movements to 
music. 

). Ability to go up and down stairs, both 
feet stepping. 
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Appreciation: 

1. Of fair play. 

Habits and Attitude: 

1. Controlling head, arms, legs, feet, and 
hands. 
2. Being cautious in play. 
3. Taking defeat good naturedly. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
|. To use apparatus properly. 
2. Use of appropriate terminology in 
speaking of games. 

3. Ability to get into line, take turn, form 
circle, choose partner, get to a 
definite goal. 

4. Ability to play together; take and give 
simple directions. 

5. Ability to make and keep simple rules. 

6. Ability to combine rhythmic move- 
ments into organized games. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. How to play ball games; as touch ball, 
dodge ball, and so forth. 
2. How to count out number needed for 
playing a game. 
3. How to roll hoop. 
4. How to clap to music. 


first essential in kindergarten education. 
outline of the revision covering this orientation 
in space and the important health objective 
of the kindergarten was presented in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Magazine. 

Following this, the physical activities of today’s 
kindergarten curriculum are studied and ana- 
Denver 


The 


revision. This outline 


MertTHODS 
Talk of games played by children outside 
of school. 


| Play some of these games suggested by the 


children. 

Introduce various types of music to make 
games more rhythmic. 

Encourage children to respond in any way 
they choose to music. 

Commend variety in responses. 

Have group imitate response of individ- 
uals. 

Gradually combine these movements into 
such games as Pop Goes the Weasel. 

Encourage original games. 

Allow much choice on part of children. 
Lead them to discriminate as to when to 
use quiet, noisy, or strenuous games. 
Always supervise the recess period in 

kindergarten. 


Little apparatus is furnished in the school 
building. 

With no separate playgrounds for the 
small children, great care must be exer- 


cised when taking children on to the 
grounds. 


Little direction is needed by the teacher. 


Children soon begin to show some purpose 
in play, which should be utilized. 


| Do not allow children to continue in this 


type of activity after exhausting the 
possibilities of the material. 


| 
| 
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PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


d. Blowing. 


e. Sifting. 
Patting. 
Molding. 
Stirring. 
Filling. 
Pouring. 
Pounding. 


2. Informal dra- 
matic play. 
Plaving train, 
auto, boat, 
horse, circus, 
soldier, farmer, 
police, fireman, 
blacksmith, 
newsboy, doc- 
tor, baker, mov- 
ingman, brown- 
ies. 


Dressing up. 


a Playing 
blacksmith. 


b. Playing cir- 
cus. 


MATERIALS 


Pipes. 
Feathers. 

Dried seeds. 
Paper bags. 

Wind instruments. 


Sand table. 

Sand box. 

Sand. 

Clay. 

sieve. 

Spoons. 

Shovels. 
Pails. 

Toy dishes. 
Measures. 
Yolling pin. 
Flat pieces of 
board. 


Chairs. 

Blocks. 

Sticks. 

Punch. 

Tickets. 

Toy money. 

Ladders. 

Ropes. 

Tents. 

Simple costuming. 

Pocketbooks. 

Caps. 

Aprons. 

Badges. 

Flags. 

Suitcases. 

Wagons. 
Hammers. 
Horseshoes. 

Sand table equip- 
ment. 

Pasting and sew- 
ing materials. 


Real horseshoes. 
Anvil. 
Hammers. 
Horseshoe nails. 
Pictures. 
Stories. 

Poetry. 


Tents. 
Sticks. 

Toy animals. 
Blocks. 
Noah’s Ark. 
Crayons. 
Paints. 
Scissors. 
Clay. 
Border of 
animals. 


wild 


Knowledge: 
1. That one should not blow in another’s 
face. 
2. That one should not use an instrument 
for blowing that others use. 


Habits: 


1. Keeping sand and clay off floor and fur- 
niture. 


Knowledge: 

1. Difference -between pint 
milk bottles; 
spoon. 

2. Appropriate vocabulary—stir, mold, 
sift, fill, empty, and so forth. 


and quart 
teaspoon and_ table- 


Appreciations: 
1. Joy in make-believe. 
2. Of the duties of emplovees; 


neer. 


as engi- 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Willingness to receive and give sugges- 
tions and criticism for improvement. 
2. Giving seat in car to older persons; 
chair to visitor. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

Ability to construct appropriate setting. 

2. Ability to select suitable material. 

3. Ability to make tickets, caps, aprons, 
badges, flags. 

4. Ability to organize ideas. 

5. Ability to choose children for different 
parts. 

6. Ability to dramatize live activities. 

7. Knowledge of name and duties of em- 
ployees, as engineer, conductor, 
ticket agent, porter, and so forth. 


Appreciations: 

1. The needs of the horse. 

2. The usefulness of horses. 

3. Changing ways of travel. 
Habits and Attitude: 

1. Observing treatment of horses. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

1. A horse wears shoes. 

2. Different sizes of horseshoes. 

3. Horses are sharp shod in winter. 

4. Shoes are nailed on. 


5. Appearance of horsehoe nails. 
6. Iron can be shaped while hot. 
7. How a horse stands while being shod. 


8. Correct use of terms, as sparks, anvil, 
forge. 
9. Coal makes hottest fire. 
10. Coal and iron are mined. 
Appreciations: 
1. Of anenlarged interest in outside world. 
2. Of skill required in catching, housing, 
and taming wild animals. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Keeping hands off cages. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Ability to recognize and name with 
picture or toy: camel, giraffe, ele- 
phant, lion, bear, monkey. 


METHODS 


The sand should not be used 
dust is injurious. 


too drv as the 


This type of activity would naturally grow 
out of the immediate interest of the 
group. 


lind out what the child knows about the 
activity and supplement his knowledge. 


Repeat such activities 
throughout the year. 
show improvement. 


several times 
Each time should 


Costumes should be suggested by children 
and made by teacher and children. 


Opportunities for handwork will be seized 
and definite work done. 


Visit a blacksmith shop if possible. 
Observe horses and their shoes. Discuss 
material of which horseshoes are made. 


Dramatize the work of the blacksmith 
and sing song or repeat rhythmic move- 
ments. 

Eneourage children to relate their experi- 

neces with horses and observations of 


€ 
} orses. 


neourage children to relate experiences 

at the zoo, the parade, and the circus. 
Bring in pictures o° animals 
stories. 


and tell 


Visit a zoo or a parade if possible. 
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PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES MATERIALS OvuTCOMES METHODS 
b. Playing cir- | Stories: 2. Kindness brings best results in taming | Allow much experimenting in cutting and 
cus. The Lion and the and teaching. drawing of animals. 
Mouse. 3. Ability to describe characteristically : 
Pictures. one animal. Dramatize parade and circus, building 
4. Wild animals are kept behind bars; cages, and feeding the animals. 
tame animals run free. Name of 
three wild animals and three tame} Allow much experimenting in making 
animals. tents of wood and cloth. 
5. Ability to draw, cut, or paint two ani- 
mals. 
6. Ability to model two animals in clay. 
7. A parade is an exhibition of animals 
and wagons on the street. 
8. People get tickets to go to the show. 
ec. Playing| Sand table. Appreciations: 
farmer. Toy animals. 1. Of our dependence upon the farmer. Encourage children to tell of their experi- 
Blocks. 2. Of the source of our food. ences on a farm or what they have seen 
Sticks. 3. Of the out-of-doors. when riding through the country. 
Paper. Habits and Attitude: 
Paste. | 1. Desiring to know where our food comes | Enumerate the things we get from the 
Scissors. from. ranch. Tell how we get them and what 
Crayons. | 2. Observing as we ride in the country. helps in the production. 
Stories. | Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
| Pictures. 1. The farm is a large garden plot. | Illustrate a farm scene on the sand table, 
| 2. The farmer plants and takes care of the even planting wheat or some grain in 
fields. | the field. 
| | 3. The farmer raises chickens, pigs, sheep, 
| cows. | If possible visit a chicken yard or a cow 
| 4. The meadow or pasture is where the| in the neighborhood, contrasting the care 
| | cows and sheep eat grass. of a few animals with the farmer’s care 
5. A cow gives us milk. | of many. 


6. Butter is made from cream. | 
7. Corn, potatoes, wheat, beans, cabbage, | Talks of the barns needed for shelter and 
are grown on the farm. | the need of food and water for the 
8. Sheep give us wool. | animals. 
9. Ability to use terms: field, meadow, 
plow, fences, gate, cow, sheep, lamb, | The children will need help in handwork 


calf, pigs, horse, barn. | and definite directions should be given 
10. Ability to cut out animals. | in folding, cutting, and painting. 


| 11. Ability to paint pictures of animals, 

fields, and barns. 

| 12. In a city the houses are close together 

and in the country far apart. 

13. The farmer sends produce to the | 
grocer. 

14. The farmer feeds his pigs corn; sheep 
and cows, grass; and chickens, grain. | 


3. Formal dramatic | Mother Goose | Appreciation: 
play. rhymes. 1. Enjoyment in choice of characters. - Familiarize children with rhymes and 
a. Taking part | Simpleshortstories stories to be played. 
of charac-| as: Habits and Attitude: 
ters in Three Goats 1. Feeling and understanding for the} Let children choose stories to be played 
stories, Gruff. character represented. and suggest manner of playing. 
songs, Golden Locks. 
rhymes. Three Pigs. Skills and Facts of Knowledge: Teacher interferes only where interpreta- 
Chicken Little. 1. Ability to select suitable material. tion is entirely wrong. 
Johnny and the 2. Ability to suit action to thought in 
Three Goats. selection. Costumes as in informal play. 
The Ginger- 3. Ability to follow sequence in conversa- 
bread Boy. tion and actions. Use stories so simple that there is no need 
Little Black 4. Ability to organize and carry on a play for revising. Avoid baby talk. 
Sambo. from a story. 
The Old Woman 5. Ability to overcome timidity in taking | Take every opportunity to give illustra- 
and Her Pig. part. tions of new words, as haycock, hay- 
6. Ability to hold audience, to talk loud field, meadow, gate, well, tuffet. 
enough to be heard, and slowly 
enough for clear enunciation, and to 
“ pronounce correctly. 
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PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


b. Seasonal 


games. 
Rolling 
hoops. 
Playing 
marbles. 
Flying kites. 
Spinning 
tops. 
Jumping 
rope. 
Playing 
jacks. 


Playing 
ball. 
Snowballing. 
Playing 
hop-scotch. 
Playing 
ring-toss. 


MATERIALS 


Materials sug- 


gested in activity. 
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OUTCOMES 


Appreciations: 
1. Of what others are playing. 
2. Of skill needed to participate. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Willingness to take turns in use of 
material. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. To know simple rules of each game. 
2. Ability to participate in these activi- 
ties. 
Ability to see possibilities in the mate- 
rial. 
. Ability to instruct other children how 
to play. 
5. Ability to control movements neces- 
sary to acquire skill. 
6. Ability to measure achievement: dis- 
tance hoop rolled, number of times 
child jumped the rope. 


METHODS 


Put child in contact with materials which 
will suggest these activities. 


Suggestions for improvements given by 
teacher and children, as “Watch how 
John winds the string on the top.” 


Regulation of time for use of such material 
is made by children and teacher. 


ce. Spinning| Tops. Appreciations: 
tops. String. 1. Joy of manipulation. | Have children bring tops from home; 
2. Pride in accomplishment. | make games following child’s direc- 
Habits and Attitude: | tions. 
1. Sensing the spiral movement. 
Ability to distinguish kinds of tops | 
spun. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
Ability to wind string on top. 
Ability to throw top. 
3. Ability to wind a spring top. 
4. Ability to catch top before it ceases | 
| twirling. 
d. Folk danec-| Piano music or | Appreciations: 
ing: | victrola. 1. Of the pleasure in the social side of a | 


Kinder'| 


polka. 
Danish 
dance of | 
greeting. 
Shoemaker 
dance. 


Chimes of | 


Dunkirk. 


4. Hiding and find- 


ing. 


| 
| 
| 


Simple costuming. | 
illustra- 


Pictures 


ting costumes or 


dances. 


Children. 
Fruits. 
Flowers. 
Vegetables. 
Pictures. 
Toys. 


Geometric forms. 


Musical instru- 


ments. 
Rocks. 
Shells. 
Words. 
Letters. 
Sounds. 
Stories: 


Little Boy Blue. 


Kitty Gone. 


game. 
2. Of the pleasure involved in successful 
performance. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Maintaining interest throughout dance. 
2. Thinking and acting quickly in 
response to music. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

Ability to play three of these or simi- 
lar dances, taking proper formation, 
following changes in music, changing 
partners. 

Ability to recognize dance after hear- | 
ing phrase. 

3. Ability to reproduce characteristic cos- 
tume or scene with crayon or paint. 


Appreciations: 
1. Pleasure in activity. 
2. Enjoyment in hiding. 
3. Enjoyment in finding. 
4. Pleasure in guessing. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Thinking and acting quickly. 
2. Locating and distinguishing sounds. 
3. Locating a definite object. 
4. Selecting a good hiding place. 
5. Keeping hiding place a secret. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1, To recognize a rose, a pansy, or a nas- 
turtium by odor. 
2. To recognize a sphere, a cube, or a cylin- 
der by touch. 
. To recognize salt, sugar, vinegar, by taste. 
. To locate a phrase in music, song, or poem. 
. To use correct forms, as: “Good morning, 
John.” ‘‘Who is it?” “It is 1.” “It is 
not he.” “Lapy.” “leaw.” “i did.” 


Or Co 


Have the children bring and direct the 


Introduce these dances after a discussion 
of the customs of the people and the 
creation of a feeling for the rhythm. 


Do not teach these dances to the younger 
children. 


Talk about characteristic costumes; chil- 
dren should illustrate by dressing dolls, 
drawing or painting scenes and vtos- 
tumes. 


way objects are to be used. 

Locate by sound: 

Child or children. 

Close eyes while a child or the teacher 
speaks, sings, plays, some instrument 
or taps on an object; children guess. 

Locate by sight: 

Child or teacher hides object and children 
hunt. 

Locate by touch: 

Children close eyes and feel objects, some- 
times wrapped, and guess. 

Locate by smell or taste: 

Child closes eyes and teacher or child 
places material near nose or on tongue. 

For hygienic reasons, no blindfolds should 
be used. 


Number in the Child’s Every- 
day Lite 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


FTER the children’s interest has been 
aroused through seeing the practical 
application, or better still the real 
need in their home and play life for 

some fact or process in number, and they con- 
sequently have the meaning clearly in mind, 
the next step in the learning process is exercise 
or practice of the problem. Any knowledge, to 
be retained, must be given an opportunity for use. 
The problems which follow have a timely appli- 
cation to the month’s school interests, and are 
accompanied by suggestions for review and repe- 
tition that will result in accuracy and speed. 

The very best practice comes through real 
use in a variety of ways. For instance, if the 
combination of 3 and 2 has been taught through 
points in a game, its practice should include 
play store-keeping, measuring and arranging 
the furniture of the schoolroom. In the more 
formal practice this same variation of the prob- 
lem should be emphasized. Do not let a fact 
or process be too definitely associated with one 
activity. Practice in the old facts and processes 
must not be dropped when practice on the new 
is begun, but should be associated with the new 
and reviewed in lesser degree and at less frequent 
intervals until they are definitely fixed in the 
children’s minds. ‘This procedure must be varied 
of course to meet the needs of the individual 
child, some demanding more and some less 
practice. In planning any practice exercise, 
the teacher should be sure that it covers all 
the necessary points, and be able to assure 
herself at the end of a period that this definite 
purpose has been accomplished. 

PROBLEM ONE: To keep record of scores 
made during the week in a certain game. Math- 
ematics involved: Additional practice in read- 
ing and writing one and two place numbers. 
Reading and writing three place numbers. 
Method: Rule a space on the blackboard into 
a sufficient number of squares to record each 
row’s score, each day of the week, and the totals. 
On this scoreboard let the children record the 
result of each game by rows. At the end of 
the week send the scores to an advanced grade to 
complete the total scores. When returned let 
the children read, record, and compare the totals. 
Suggestion: Watch the children carefully for 


any hesitancy in writing two place numbers, 
especially for confusion of 12 and 21, 15 and 51, 
ete. 


If there is any hesitancy or confusion, 


give practice to those needing it before doing 
much with three place numbers. See to it that 
all figures are made correctly. 

ProBLEM Two: To help in making a list of 


home addresses. Mathematics involved: Writ- 
ing numbers of three places. Method: When 


needing the children’s addresses, let each child 
write on the board his name and house number. 
As you make the list call the name of a pupil. 
Another child reads the number of that child’s 
house, the one who wrote it telling if there is a 
mistake. When a number is read, ‘‘four seventy- 
eight,’ explain that the number really is ‘four 
hundred seventy-eight,” but in reading house 
numbers we usually say it the other way because 
it takes less time. Do not let them say, ‘Four 
hundred and seventy-eight.”’ 

PROBLEM THREE: To make a game for use 


in school. Mathematics involved: Measuring 
with a foot rule. Writing numbers from 100 
to 200. Method: Let each child rule a card 


into spaces similar to the cards used in a game 
of Lotto, except that the spaces are larger. In 
some of the spaces put numbers from 100 to 
200 arranged in decades. Leave other spaces 
blank. Let one child rule a card into spaces 
and in them write all the numbers from 100 to 
200. Cut apart and use to read from in playing 
the game. After the children have ruled the cards 
and have become interested in making the game, 
let them practice writing the figures from 100 to 
200 for some time before putting them on the 
eardboard. They will work with great interest 
with this end in view. Play this game as 
Lotto is played, using buttons to cover the 
figures. 

PRoBLEM Four: To compare weights. Math- 
ematics involved: Writing numbers of two and 
three places. Reading numbers of two and three 


places. Comparative values of numbers. 
Method: When the children return to the 


schoolroom after being weighed by the nurse, 
let them write their weight in figures on the 
board. Compare these weights. Let the chil- 
dren stand by rows and estimate which row 
weighs the most. Then let each child write 
down in a column on paper the weights of the 
children in his row. Send the best paper in 
2ach row to an advanced grade to be added. 
When the papers are returned let a child read 
the sum for each row and others write them on 
the board. Compare these sums. Suggestion: 
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After the children have had some practice in 
writing numbers of three places in this inci- 
dental way, check up on it to see whether or 
not every step has been covered. Classify the 
errors in order to give practice where most 
needed. In which group are they weak? 

1. Even hundreds—500, 700, ete. 

2. Numbers of three places but not zeros— 
485, 919, ete. 

3. Numbers of three places with zero at the 
end—630, 580, ete. 

4. Numbers of three places with zero in the 
middle—901, 104, ete. 

PrRoBLEM Five: To rule colored paper for 
strips and mats for use in weaving in the kinder- 
garten. Mathematics involved: Measuring with 
a foot rule using inch and half-inch. Method: 
Give each child a ruler marked in inches and 
half-inches only and two colors of paper. Dis- 
cuss the ruler with the children. How does it 
differ from the one they used marked in inches 
only? Ask what the little marks indicate. 
Measure a number of objects. Then let each 
child mark off in inches or half-inches the top 
and bottom of one of his pieces of paper, and 
rule connecting lines. On the other piece rule 
off an inch marking on all four sides. Mark 
off in inches or half-inches the top and bottom 
of the space inside the margin and rule connect- 
ing lines. Suggestion: Let the children prac- 
tice this a number of times on white paper 
before using the colored paper. Impress the 
children with the necessity of exactness. They 
should be permitted to see the mats after they 
are woven. 

PROBLEM SIx: 
matics involved: 


To make score cards. Mathe- 
Measuring with a foot rule 
using half-inch. Practice in systematic arrange- 
ment. Method: Give each child a paper four 
inches long and three inches wide, if the school 
is seated in eight rows. The child marks off 
all four sides in half-inches and draws connect- 
ing lines, thus making spaces for keeping the 
score of each row for five days and a space for 


totals. When a chosen game is played each 
child records the seore for each row. At the 


end of the week the cards are sent to an advanced 
grade to find the totals. Impress upon the 
children the necessity for placing figures in 
straight rows. Practice at the board. 

PROBLEM SEVEN: To prepare to play a game 
of shuffleboard. Mathematics involved: Measur- 
ing with a yardstick. Learning the meaning of 
a diagram. Method: Have a diagram of some 
simple figure on the blackboard suitable for use 
in playing bean bag, for instance: an oblong, 
twenty inches long and fifteen inches wide, 
divided through the middle, and one-half again 
divided by a line drawn across it six inches 
from the top. Let the children discuss the 


diagram, decide which would be the _ best 
way to draw it, and then draw it on the floor. 
For practice draw simple diagrams on the board 
for children to copy on paper. 

PROBLEM EicuT: To gain a definite idea of 
the way foodstuffs are bought. Mathematics 
involved: Getting a clearer idea of quart, pint, 
half-pint, dozen, and _ half-dozen. Method: 
When the children are interested in the question 
of proper foods and are being urged to drink 
four glasses of milk a day, ask how much that 
is. ‘How would you ask for it at the store? 
Do you always buy milk by the quart? Are 
there any smaller bottles?” Have the children 
bring from home the different sized milk bottles. 
Let them see, by measuring, how many glassfuls 
a quart will make, a pint, a half-pint; and what 
part of a pint a glassful is. In a similar way, 
when discussing the importance of eating fruit 
each day, see if the children know how oranges, 
bananas, ete., are bought, and ask how many 
are in a dozen, a half-dozen. 


PROBLEM NINE: To prepare a_ calendar. 
Mathematics involved: A more definite idea 
of the length of a week and a month. Method: 


On the first day of a new month, have a space 
ruled off on the board for a calendar. The 
children count the spaces. See if they know 
why there are seven spaces in each row. Let 
them tell where to put the names of the days 
of the week. Let them find where ‘‘today”’ 
is, and write “1.” See if they know where to 
put the rest of the figures and then write them 
in their places. See how many whole weeks 
there are. 

ProBLEM TEN: To read numbers at the head- 
ings of chapters in story books and on clock 
faces. Mathematics involved: Reading Roman 
numbers through twelve. Method: When read- 
ing from a book that has Roman numbers at 
the heads of chapters, as some first and second 
grade readers have, if no observing child asks 
about the numbers, call the attention of the 
class to them. Ask where else they have 
seen the same kind of numbers. If they do 
not know, tell them to look around at home 
and tell you the next day. When some child 
discovers them on a clock, show a clock face 
with Roman figures to the entire class. Let 
them read the numbers in order. Then ask 
the children to pick out I, II, III, V and X. 
Match these with Arabic numbers. Have them 
find out where else they often see a V (on a 
nickel). When IV is used in a book, compare 
it with IIIT on the clock. Teach both forms. 
Continue playing with the cards, adding a new 
one now and then until all know Roman numerals 
from I to XII. Show the children that VI is 
five plus one, XII ten plus two, ete. The 
brighter children will grasp the idea quickly. 
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“Mother and Child” 


By George De Forest Brush 


Reproduced on the Cover of the Magazine 


EORGE Dre FOREST BRUSH has 
said that for him “art is a divine ad- 
venture.”” He is one of the few con- 
temporary artists who may be rightly 

named a conservatist. While still a very young 
man he reacted strongly against the impulse for 
trying things new, deplored the tendency to 
experiment, and consecrated himself to the study 
of ‘‘what the masters knew.” With this devotion 
to scholarship he has combined a consistent 
idealism. His models, all intimate ones, and 
particularly his wife and seven children, are singu- 
larly fitted to express his favorite idealistic theme, 
that of motherhood and childhood. They have 
the human quality which has no vogue but is 
enduring; they personify pure and _ spiritual 
beauty. 


Many of the details of his life are unknown. 
He was born in Shelbyville, Tennessee, in 1855 
and in the 70’s he went to Paris to study under 
Gerome. Everywhere he was impressed by the 
evidences of the degradation of art by commercial- 
ists through ignorances and carelessness, and 
he returned to America while in the early twenties 
eager to devote himself to a conscientious study 
of painting. That he has achieved a real success 
is evidenced by his steadily increasing fame and 
the honors which he has won and is winning. His 
present home is in New York City where in 1908 
he was elected an Academician. 


Mr. Brush’s first theme was the American 
Indian. Thus, through his rich feeling for nature, 


he raised to a superior place what St. Gaudens 
once humorously called “The youthful sin of 
every American artist.”” These paintings illus- 
trate his sense of form, his mastery of technic, 
and his loyalty to constructive discipline. They 
suggest the poetic nature of the Indian, his lone- 
liness and akin-ness to nature, solitude and 
beauty. Nevertheless they lack the breadth of 
his later work. 

His greatest force he has devoted to the inter- 
pretation of motherhood and childhood. This 
was also a favorite subject of Abbot Thayer 
but, unlike Thayer, Mr. Brush shows unmistak- 
ably his alliance with historic schools. Like the 
old Italian painters he constantly repeats both 
subject and composition. These paintings create 


a strangely- beautiful impression of tenderness. 
They possess mellowness and depth. At first 


his color scheme was very low in key, with the 
figures almost in shadow, but he has gradually 
attained a warmer tone with more vitality of 
color. He uses warm browns and greens, the 
accent of blue sky, flaxen haired children, colors 
glowing with subdued fire. 


The figures Mr. Brush paints, though ‘“‘spiritu- 
alistic” are no less human. The mother with her 
deep-set eyes, hair parted over a broad brow, and 
strong, patient hands, suggests the sacredness of 
motherhood but without the posed atmosphere 
of the Madonnas of old. She is always warmly 
sympathetic, thoughtful, of a graceful serenity, 
expressing dignity and nobility. The children 
are blithe, whimsical babies, possessing the 
intangible qualities of childhood. 

The ‘‘Mother and Child” from the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, which is reproduced on 
our cover, expresses beside the nobility, the pangs 
of motherhood with its understanding, uncom- 
plaining womanliness. The child in her arms is 
typical of the wise-eyed, sunny-haired babies 
whom Mr. Brush paints. 


Although the art of Mr. Brush is never imita- 
tive and seeks its real inspiration from life, yet 
it shows the influence of the Masters whom, as a 
faithful disciple of scholarship, he so loyally 
studied. Florentine influences are felt in his 
family groups, which are somewhat reminiscent 
of Ghirlandajo. The sumptuous beauty of his 
tones recalls the Venetian school. In color and 
arrangement of form he reminds one of Renais- 
sance masters. Like Raphael he perceives the 
“spiritual” qualities of women and children. His 
mastery in the fold of a drapery is that of 
Leonardo. 

Examples of his mythological paintings are 
“Leda and the Swan” and ‘Andromeda. In 
these, too, he combines a dignified composition, 
pure tone, and exquisite drawing, inheritances from 
his Masters, and earned through his uncom- 
promising avoidance of short-cuts to fame. 


The paintings of Mr. Brush, besides being in 
many private collections and in the homes of his 
friends and admirers, are in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, the Brooklyn Museum, and 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
—Julia Gant. 


ON A FROSTY MORNING 


Joun Irwin, From 140 Folk-Songs 

a frost - y morn-ing, Fall-ing from thetrees to the ground be - low; 

a hol-low ma- ple; Win-dowthereis none, and but one small door; 


French Folk-song 


1. Pat-ter go thenuts on 
2. Mis-ter Squir-rellives in 


~ | 
4 ms 
Here’s Mis-ter Squir- rel, hop, hop, hop! Pick - ing them up as fast they drop; 
Time aft -er time fast home he hops, In - to..his door the nuts’ he drops; 
ms 
2S 
: 
poco rit. 


Pack-ing them a-way for hisfood in  win- ter, When the woods and fields will be white with snow. 
Who do you sup-pose is in-side to meet him? Mother Squir - rel gray and her chil-dren four. 

poco rit. 


Copyright, 1921, E. C. Scutrmer Music Company 


NOTE: 


sted | 
ceupation 


This department is open to any interested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of educational handicraft 


with children. Timely, short contri- 


butions will be welcomed and paid for at our regular rates. 


Address: Editor, 
Street, New York City. 


The Kindergarten 


and First Grade 


Magazine, 120 East Sixteenth 


The Boy from Italy 


By Fanny Louise Warren 


"THE figure of the child and the ships are 
reproductions of historic accuracy of the 
period of Christopher Columbus’ boyhood, and 
the later day of his voyaging. 
The coloring with crayons or paints should 


carry out this’ period 
authenticity. Italian col- 
or of this age was very EpiTor’s NOTE: 
bright, green, blue, and artist whose series, 


orange predominating, Countries,’ The 


and would be pleasing fare Association, is 
for clothes, the decora- of kindergartens, 
tions and sails of the dren’s libraries, 
ship. social agencies. 

The figure design is 


adapted from the statue 
by Guilio Monteverde 
in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Asa child, 
Christopher Columbus 
was thrilled by tales of Marco Polo and the gold 
of Cathay and spent many hours seated beside the 
water watching the shipping and dreaming of 
his own conquest of the sea. In coloring the 
figure use light orange for the flesh tones and red 
for the cheeks. The blouse and jacket need a tint 
and shade of purple. The trousers are green, the 


stockings red or a pale orange, and the shoes deep 
orange to give the feeling of worn leather. 
cap may be blue. 


The 
A study of Columbus’ ships 


Miss Warren is the 
“Children of Many 
National 


nursery 


Sunday 
She will design monthly 
for our Magazine a page illustrating a 
child of another race whom the American 


child studies and may 
with in his schocl and community life. 


tells us that they were decorated at the prow with 
vivid color design in inlay. The Santa Maria, 
which has a cross upon her sails, was probably 
green, blue and gold, the masts weathered black, 
and the sails dark red. Children of advanced 
skill may make their own 
designs for decorating the 
ships. If the teacher col- 
ors the cut-out or if the 
Wel- children are experienced 
thousands in coloring, beautiful 
schools, chil- effects will be produced 
schools, and by dipping the brush in 
two colors before apply- 
ing the wash. 

Although the designs 
may be used, with due re- 
gard as to perspective, in 
the sand table or other 
constructive projects of 
the month, it will be a very simple matter to 
enlarge or reduce them as shown by the blocked 
plan. Place squared paper over the design and 
trace. Draw the larger square B with the same 
number of squares, and draw lines through the 
spaces and lines corresponding with A in every 
respect. A similarly checked oblong of squared 
paper may be used for enlarging the ships to twice 
their printed size if desired. Cut only on the 
outside lines. 


Child 


used in 


come in contact 


| 
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Blue water is indicated and should be colored. 
The ships and figure may have a mounting of 
light weight cardboard making it practicable to 
use them in the sand box. Cardboard standards 
or small wood blocks glued to the backs will allow 
them to stand on a desk or table. 

The cut-out suggests our study of Italy in the 
life of America today. Are there Italian children 
in our school and what may they teach the Ameri- 


From Our 


A Week on the Farm 

AST week we used some animal and figure 
cut-outs from a number of the Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine in a study of farm life 
that we worked out in our home play school. I 
have a small class that I teach, including my two 
children and four of their little friends, whose 

ages range from three and a half to six years. 

Our materials included cut-outs of the common 
farm animals: a dog, cat, horse, pig, Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater, and the barnyard fowls from 
the pages of the m: vgazine, heavy bogus paper on 
which these outlines were traced with carbon 
paper, colored crayons, scissors, brass paper 
fasteners, large building blocks, heavy card- 
board for the ground and pine branches for trees. 

Part of the work was done each day. 

The first day we enjoyed the verse about Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater. We had already cut free 
hand and colored many vegetables. I told an 
imaginary story about Peter’s farm. The chil- 
dren colored and cut out Peter’s wife from the 
outline that had been previously traced from 
them, and put the arms on with paper fasteners. 

The second day we colored and cut Peter him- 
self and fastened on his arms and legs. The 
children played with the two completed dolls. 

The third day we talked about horses, using an 
illustrated geographic magazine. We observed 
pictures of horses, noticing the mane, hoofs, 
colors, and size. Each child was encouraged to 
describe various pictures and the story each told. 
One or two children told of riding a pony. We 
colored and cut out horses, recited and dramatized 
“T had a little pony, its name was Dapple Gray,” 
and put Peter on his horse for a ride. 

The fourth day we talked about farm animals, 
particularly pigs and cats. Each child told 
what experience he had had with both. We 
colored, cut, and put together the two animals. 

The fifth day we talked about barnyard fowls 
and described various kinds as to color, ete.; 
told what: they ate and imitated their noises. 
We colored, cut, and put together the fowls. 


AND FIRST GRADE 


MAGAZINE 


can child of color, customs, folk games and handi- 
craft? What foods or other necessities of life 
come to America from Italy? How has trans- 
portation changed since the time of this little 
Christopher? Are we enjoying Italian art either 
in the schoolroom pictures or in visiting our city 
museum of art? These are indirect, but helpful 
steps in developing Americanization through 
a study of foreign types of childhood. 


Subscribers 


All the children made a farm of large blocks, 
with the pine branches for trees. The best cut- 
outs were placed in suitable positions about the 
farm, and when all was finished we took a flash- 
light of what had been a very pleasant week’s 
work. 

—Marion Blodgett Emery, 
Timmins, Ontario, Canada. 


Balloons that Fly Indoors 


HEN the inclement weather of the fall 

arrives one cannot have a small child of 
preschool age out of doors all day and it becomes 
a problem to entertain him or her in the house. 
I have found indoor cecupation with colored 
paper circles helpful and full of delight for the 
child not yet in a kindergarten. 

Buy ungummed circles of the colors of the 
spectrum ,—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet,—and a box of enlarged color crayons. 
Supply mucilage or paste. Each circle requires 
only four dots of paste at the top, bottom, right 
and left sides. These circles can be used in 
designing at home in endless variety. 

The child is supplied with squares or oblongs 
of heavy paper in tan or gray for mounts. Con- 
struction paper used for folding cardboard toys is 
excellent for this, or thick wrapping paper can 
be cut up into mounts. 

The circles can be arranged like a bunch of 
balloons with strings drawn witha colorcrayon. A 
string of pretty colored lanterns can be made by 
drawing strings with crayons and outlining a top 
and bottom on the colored circle to give the lantern 
effect. Draw an oblong with crayon and beneath 
it and at either end paste a circle for wheels of the 
wagon. Indicate the spokes with crayon. The 
yellow and orange circles can be used for the sun 
and sunsets in drawing landscapes. Very often 


children will originate designs and schemes for 
using these circles. 
—Stewart Miller, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Window Decorations Children Can Make 


AVE you ever thought that simple, artistic 

decorations in your schoolroom windows 
would make your school more attractive to both 
pupils and people passing by? My first charge 
was a one-room rural school. In the county in 
which I taught, as is true of most counties, the 
schoolhouses all looked alike. I wished to have 
mine a little different so I decided I would make my 
windows so attractive that the passer-by would 
notice them instead of the old weather-beaten 
building. 


The first morning after I had put up some origi- 
nal window trimmings, the children arrived, not 
slowly as usual, but rushing in, and then went over 
to see if the flowers which I had pasted on the 
glass were real or otherwise. This was the begin- 
ning of interest created in the beautifying of our 
schoolroom. Naturally, we wished our whole 
room to correspond with the impression which 
the passer-by received on viewing the exterior of 
our schoolhouse. We made borders to place 
above our blackboard on burlap which we tacked 
up. We placed a stencil on the blackboard, and 
made posters and booklets, using a different 
color for our decoration scheme each month. 
You would be surprised how interested the chil- 
dren were in doing this. The decorated room 
meant also a more tidy room. Near the close of 
each month the children would begin to ask, 
“Miss Huibregtse, what are we going to have on 
our windows next month?” 


The children have always helped me fix the 
windows. We usually made the flowers and other 
designs in our handwork period. <A few of the 
children would remain after school to help put up 
the decorations. The next morning all the 
children would be very enthusiastic over the 
beautiful garden which had appeared like magic 
on our windows during the night. 

I made a pattern of the decoration to be used 
-ach month for the window. These were simple, 
but effective. A cat-tail furnished a plain, good 
looking design for the windows the first month of 
school. Use a piece of paper eight inches long 
and four inches wide. Fold it through the center 
lengthwise and cut free hand the cat-tail and a 
long leaf. Open the paper and color on both 
sides, brown and green. If your pupils find 
difficulty in doing this free cutting use old illus- 
trated seed catalogues which are always available 
in the country and from which you can make 
any number of patterns for tracing around. After 
the cat-tails, flowers, vegetables or whatever 
unit of design the children use, are completed, 
paste them along the lower sash of the window 
as if they were growing there. 


—Minnie Huibregtse, Sheldon, Iowa. 
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Games for Physical Training 


WOULD like to share the following original 

rhythmic games which our children have 
worked out and enjoy very much. The balan- 
cing exercise emphasized in both is not only valu- 
able in helping the children in bodily control 
and good posture, but it supplies interesting play 
from which the children never tire. 

The Giant Game is of particular interest for 
Halloween if the elves are called brownies. The 
brownies hide, perform many useful duties in an 
imaginary kitchen, try to run away, and at last 
are persuaded to show themselves to another 
group of children who are in comparison of giant 
size. 

The Stork Game takes on new significance 
when we are telling the stories of “The Ugly 
Duckling”? or ‘‘The Faithful Tin Soldier’? and 
want to know more of Andersen’s country. 


THE GIANT AND THE ELFMAN. 

Would you ever think a giant 
Who is tall, tall, tall, 

Could see the little elfman, 
Who is small, small, small? 

But the elfman who is tiny 
Will try, try, try, 

To reach up to the giant, 
Who is high, high, high. 


MortTIons: 


1. Stretch up on tiptoes, hands above head, reach- 
ing as high as possible at tall. 

2. Stoop as low as possible, head down and arms 
folded at small. 

3. Slowly rise until the children are in first 
position at high. 


THE STORK. 


The stork is such a funny bird, 
Sleeps on one leg all night. 

His head is tucked beneath his wing 
Completely out of sight. 


But in the morning, when he wakes 
Up comes his head so high; 

Down drops his leg; out stretch his wings; 
He flies to reach the sky. 


Motions: 


Stand on one leg. 

Drop head and cover with right arm. 
Raise head high. 

Stand on both feet. 

Stretch out arms. 

Fly around room. 


—Alice Morton, 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
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When “Skip” 


By Emma Florence Bush 


the squirrel, had always been a lively 


KIP,” 
little fellow. All day long he had raced 
up and down the tree trunks and jumped fear- 
lessly from branch to ‘branch, and played tag 
through the tree-tops 
with his brothers and 
his sisters and his lit- 
tle squirrel cousins. 

But Skip wasn’t 
skipping any more. 
Instead of romping 
through the tree-tops 
he sat in the corner 
of a cage looking out 
at the free world. 
The only time he 
looked half happy 
was when Mark and 
Marie gave him nuts 
to eat: They could 
not understand it. 

“Why doesn’t he 
jump into his wheel 
and spin?” asked 
Marie. “TI thought 
he would love it.” 

“T don’t know, he doesn’t seem lively,” said 
Mark. ‘Perhaps if we took his cage out and hung 
it on the branch of a tree he would like it better.” 

But Skip did not seem any happier. The 
children left the cage hanging on the tree, and 
some of his old friends came to see him when 
he was alone, but poor Skip, who longed more 
than ever for the old free life, did not have much 
to say to them. 

“T think your squirrel will die soon,” 
‘aller who looked at him. 
like to be shut up in cages.” 

“Do you think he will die, 
Marie, after the caller had gone. 


The Blue Calico Witch. . 
A Trip to the Country .. 


The Anxious Leaf. 
Tom Tit Tot.. 


The Story of Persephone. . 
The Three Golden 


said a 
“Squirrels do not 


mother?” asked 


HARVEST AND CANDLELIGHT STORIES 


The Little Pine Tree Who Wanted a Leaves ...... Folk Tale 


How the Saved the 


Adapted Nathaniel Hewtherne 
The Raccoon and the Bee Tree .......... 
David, the Shepherd Boy................ 


was Happy 


Mother put down her knitting. ‘You and 
Mark run all around all day,” she said, ‘in 
and out of the house, around the yard, down town 
and to school. How would you feel if you were 
shut up in one room 
and could only look 
out of the window 
and see others com- 
ing and going as they 
pleased?”’ 

Skip still sat in the 
corner of his cage 
looking at all the wild, 
free life around him. 
All at once he saw 
Mark and Marie 
coming toward his 

cage. They did not 

bring nuts as usual, 
but fumbled around 
the cage a minute 
and went away. 

All at once Skip 
noticed a hole where 
he had never seen one 
before. He _ started 
slowly and carefully toward it. Suddenly he saw 
that it led to the glad, free out-of-doors, and in a 
minute he was through, whisking toward the high- 
est tree-tops and chattering with his friends 
who had been so unhappy to see him shut in the 
cage. 

What a nice flavor the nuts had, now he was 
free! How good each bud and leaf tasted! 
And how fine it was to play tag once more through 
the trees! 

Two quiet little children stole back to mother. 
“We opened the door,” they said, ‘and we are 
never going to keep anything wild in a cage 
again.” 


.. Traditional 
.Miriam Clark Potter 
..Sara Cone Bryant 


..Maud Lindsay 
.. Adapted from Ovid 
.. Henry Ward Beecher 
.. English Folk Tale 

.. Lawton Evans 
..Greek Myth 


..Charles Eastman 

.. The Bible 
..Alice Brown 
..Lewis Carroll 


—‘Our Dumb Animals.” 
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The Brownie Who Wanted the Moon 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


E was one of the most fortunate of them all, 

for his grandfather had left him a fine 
little farm, but he was not happy. Any of the 
brownies, going by his house on their way to 
work and then home in the evening, could have 
told you how downhearted he was. He wanted 
the moon. He didn’t see why his grandfather, 
who had been one of the oldest and most wealthy 
of the brownies, could not have left him the moon 
as well as the little farm. 

And the Brownie-Who-Wanted-The-Moon just 
sat on his dusty doorsill with his chin on his 
knees and cried for it. 

“Why do you want the moon?” asked a wood- 
cutter brownie, passing by one day. 

“T want the moon because it is yellow,’ 
the Brownie. 

“That is a cheerful color,” 
“Here, I will give you one of my sharp little 
axes and with it you can cut away the dead 
branches in your orchard. Then you will be 
able to see the yellow moon better.” 

And not long after that a road-building brownie 
passed by the neglected farm of the Brownie- 
Who-Wanted-The-Moon. There he was, leaning 
sadly on his broken gate. 

“Why do you want the moon?” asked the 
road-building brownie, for all the brownies for 
miles around knew of this strange wish. 

“T want the moon because it is so large and 
round,” said the Brownie. 

“Like the biggest ball in the world,” said the 
other. “Yes, I know how you feel; but the 
moon is secure in its place. Here,’ he went 
on kindly, for all brownies are kind, “I will give 
you my best shovel and with it you can clear 
away all that rubbish in your garden, making 
a green place in which to sit in the evenings and 
look at the moon.”’ 

That same spring a brownie who had a large 
truck farm came by, and there sat the Brownie- 
Who-Wanted-The-Moon by the side of the road 
in front of his weedy little farm, still crying. 

“Why do you want the moon?” asked the 
brownie for he was almost too tired when night 
came to look up at the sky. All day long he 
planted, or cultivated. 

“T want to hold the moon in my hands and feel 
how smooth and polished it is,” said the Brownie. 

The brownie who had a truck farm could think 
of nothing to say in answer to this strange wish, 
but he took a handful of pretty seeds from the 
pocket in his jacket. ‘“‘You may have all these 
for your very own,” he said. ‘I know of nothing 
smoother or pleasanter to feel of in the spring 
than all the different seeds I plant.” 


said 


said the other. 


With that he gave the Brownie some large, 
round, smooth seeds and went on his way, for all 
brownies are busy. Whether we see them or not, 
it is said that a great deal of the work of the 
world is done by them. 

But after that, all during the spring and all 
the long, bright summer, no one passed the 
farm where the Brownie-Who-Wanted-The-Moon 
lived. And that was because the others did not 
want to hear him crying and complaining. They 
thought they heard him sighing for the moon 
whenever the wind sighed in the trees. They 
thought they heard him grumbling for the moon 
whenever Grandfather Bullfrog grumbled down in 
the bog. They thought they heard him erying for 
the moon whenever Whip-Poor-Will cried at sunset. 
That is what happens when any one is like the 
Brownie-Who-Wanted-The-Moon. Heislet alone. 

Then the fall came, and it was a very busy 
time for the brownies. They were helping the 
squirrels to get in their harvest of nuts, and gather- 
ing loads of leaves to make winter bedquilts for 
the roots and bulbs, and taking short rides on 
the backs of the wild geese. But one of the 
frostiest, merriest days of the whole fall, the 
brownie who was a woodcutter heard a bird song. 
He stopped his work to listen to it. 

“This must be a mistake,” he said. ‘No bird 
who sings like that is here now. It is a thrush, 
and all the thrushes have flown away.” 

“The song comes from this direction,” said the 
brownie who wasa road builder. ‘‘Let us follow it.”’ 

“Why, the thrush is singing back of the house where 
that complaining Brownie-Who-Wants-The-Moon lives!’ 
exclaimed the brownie who owned a truck farm. ‘And 
look at his farm! It is as well kept as it was in his grand- 
father’s time.” 

This was true. The orchard trees were trimmed, the 
garden was weeded and growing, and from somewhere 
came that sweet song. No, it was the Brownie himself 
singing. He came to meet them now and they heard him. 

“Why do you'sing?” they asked him. 

“Because I own the moon,” he told them. 

Then because they seemed surprised, he led them around 
to the end of his little cornfield. ‘There it is,’’ he told 
them, “‘yellow, and big, and round, and smooth. I told 
you I would never be’ happy until I had it.”’ 

The brownies nudged one another, and stuffed their 
little pocket handkerchiefs in their mouths to keep from 
laughing. They wanted him to keep on being happy, but his 
moon was a great big pumpkin he had raised all by himself. 

“It took hard work, but I got it!’ he told them, strutting 
about a little because he was so proud. ‘‘Of course there 
is a smaller one still up in the sky, but I never bother to 
think of it. This moon I raised myself.”’ 

Then the brownies took their pocket handkerchiefs 
out of their mouths, for they knew there was really nothing 
to laugh at. A pumpkin, or a moon, what difference 
did it make what he called it? It was theirs, too, the fruit 
of their gifts of tools and seeds. So yellow, and big, and 
round, and smooth! 

Copyright, The Milton Bradley Co., in ‘‘Friendly Tales.’”’ 


Poems Children Love to Memorize 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Said a Pumpkin 
By Amanda Barris 


Said a pumpkin to me, 
rather be 
A lantern for all 
The world to see! 


“With mouth a-smile, 
All, all the while, 
I’d fright the dark 
For many a mile!” 
—The Churchman. 


Acorn 
By F. G. Sanders 


A little brown baby, round and wee, 
With kind winds to rock it, 

Slept up inatree; 

And it grew, and it grew, 

Till I’m sorry to say, 

It fell right out of its cradle one day. 


Down, down from the treetops, 

A very bad fall, 

But this poor little fellow 

Was not hurt at all. 

Now sound and sweet, it lies down in the grass 
And there you may find it whenever you pass. 


In autumn when the wind is up, 

I know the acorn’s out of its cup, 
For ’tis the wind who takes it out; 
And plants an oak somewhere about. 


¢ ¢ 


The Feast 
By Oliver Goldsmith 


No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 


But from the mountain’s grassy side, 
A guiltless feast I bring; 

A serip with herbs and fruit supplied, 
And water from the spring. 


Laughing 
By William Blake 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 


Wher the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing ‘‘Ha, Ha, He!”’ 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread, 
Come, live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘“Ha, Ha, He!”’ 


Bubbles 
By George H. Shorey 


Bubble, bubble, light and airy! 

Are you the palace of a fairy? 
P’r’aps you’re only a Brownie moon; 
Or maybe an elfin’s toy balloon. 


A goblin lives in there, I know, 

Who bursts the bubble when I blow; 
And in my eye the naughty sprite 
Kicks and scratches with all his might. 


In streaks and splashes of yellow and blue, 
The fairy painters are painting you. 
I know, O bubble, light and airy, 
You are the palace of a fairy. 
—The Churchman. 


The Old Person of Dean 
By Edward Lear 


There was an old person of Dean 
Who dined on one pea and one bean; 
For he said, ‘‘More than that 

Would make me too fat.” 

This cautious old person of Dean. 
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Charles and Animals 
By Jane Taylor 


The cow has a horn, and the fish has a gill; 

The horse has a hoof, and the duck has a bill; 

The bird has a wing, that on high he may sail; 

And the lion a mane, and the monkey a tail; 

And they swim, or they fly, or they walk, or they eat, 
With fin, or with wing, or with bill, or with feet. 


And Charles has two hands, with five fingers to each, 
On purpose to work with, to hold and to reach; 

No birds, beasts, or fishes, for work or for play, 
Have anything half so convenient as they; 

But if he won’t use them, and keep them in use, 
He’d better have had but two legs, like a goose. 


Foot Soldiers 
By John B. Tabb 


Tis all the way to Toe-Town, 
Beyond the Knee-high hill, 

That Baby has to travel down 
To see the soldiers drill. 


One, two, three, four, five a-row— 
A captain and his men— 

And on the other side, you know, 
Are six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 


¢ 


Ball 


By Kate Greenaway 


One-two, is one to you; 
One-two-three, is one to me. 
Throw it fast or not at all 
And mind you do not let it fall. 
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A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


CHILD MANAGEMENT. 
Bureau Publication No. 143. 
Office. 


KINDERGARTEN IDEALS IN THE HOME 
By Nina C. Vandewalker. Home Education 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERESTS FOR THE FIRST GRADE. 
By Elizabeth Heiny. The Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

DETROIT WORD RECOGNITION TEST. By Eliza F. 
Oglesby, A.M. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


By D. A. Thom, M.D. Children’s 


Washington Government Printing 


AND SCHOOL. 


reading Course, 


VACATION ACTIVITIES AND THE SCHOOL. 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 


The Lincoln 
New York City. 

Of varying educational content and application 
these five publications are of importance as 
examples of the extremely valuable thought now 
available for the teacher and parent in pamphlet 
form. Paper bound, these studies, and easily 
obtainable for little more than their printing 
cost, each in its way offers something vital in 
child study. 

Dr. Thom’s interesting and successful work 
in the Boston habit clinics for young children, 
together with his position as a division director 
of the Massachusetts State Division of Mental 
Hygiene, puts his “Child Management” at the 
head of our list. It comes to us from Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, who is performing a useful service in 
bringing such advice as this within the reach of 
every teacher and mother. The point of depar- 
ture is decidedly that of the new psychology, no 
longer introspective, but recognizing that the 
emotions are the fountain head of behavior and 
that the child almost from birth has a capacity 
for an emotional life which will influence and 
possibly form his adult ideals and conduct 
according to his environment. Habits, feeding, 
jealousy, fear, anger, sex instruction, and the 


relation of environment to everyday reactions 
are treated in the pamphlet in the simple, practical 
way which gives it a place at every parent-teacher 
meeting in the country. 

The realization that education must take into 


account children’s everyday activities and in- 
terests, and that the school subjects need to be 
developed through community life, not apart 


from it, gives such pamphlets as the Lincoln 
School study of vacation activities’ and the 


suggestive curriculum of ‘‘Social Science Interests 
for the First Grade’ value for the fall bookshelf. 
Vacation is commonly regarded by teachers as 
so much wasted time for boys and girls, but we 
must not forget William James’ proved statement 
that we learn to swim in the winter and skate 
in the summer. The Lincoln School has made a 
successful attempt to link the activities of the 
school and vacation periods so that they may 
supplement and reinforce each other. Vacation 
letters for language work, book making for art 
training, camp cookery, valuable travel reading 
and the making of collections for use during the 
fall and winter terms are described helpfully. 
Miss Heiny who writes the curriculum based on 
the sociology of childhood is in charge of student 
training and kindergarten-primary education at 
the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
outline covers projects in which the teacher has 
a constructive share for studying the food supply 
of the community, its building and administrative 
activities, transportation, and recreation. The 
details of each study are listed, and the pam- 
phlet’s main value lies in its stimulating of what 
the author terms the “community conscience’’ 
without which no one can live successfully in a 
democracy such as ours. 

The ‘Detroit Word Recognition Test’ at- 
tempts to standardize the work in reading of the 
average first grade as an aid in grouping pupils, 
measuring the effect of new reading methods and 
materials, checking word recognition, stimulating 
effort, and eliminating poor readers in the later 
grades of the elementary school. It includes 
charts for scoring and recording, and the fact 
that it comes to us from a city which has brought 
the intelligence test to a high degree of efficiency 
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in its public schools gives authority to an effort 
to measure medians of achievement in so impor- 
tant a subject as primary reading. 

The extent to which our Government is stimulat- 
ing home reading is hinted at when we note that 
Miss Vandewalker’s listing of books on kinder- 
garten education is number twenty-eight in the 
Home Education Reading Course of the Bureau 
of Education. Her selection of titles is wide and 
shows discrimination. 
RURAL SCHOOL METHODS. 


L. Wilmarth. 454 pp. 
$1.80. 


Our present interest in and emphasis upon the 
more efficient education of the country-born 
child are a healthy stimulus to the writing of 
books in the pedagogy of this subject. Many 
such works are hopelessly theoretical; few 
teachers who are giving their lives to the service 
of American education in the one-room school 
have time or excess energy for talking about their 
problems. But the recent and helpful rural 
school departments in our various teacher institu- 
tions in charge of men and women who have, in 
many instances, kept a wood stove going and 
broken paths for their first teaching experience, 
are now offering books from their achievements 
which are exceedingly worth while. 

The joint authors of ‘Rural School Methods” belong to 
this class of educator recruited from the rural school and 
now engaged in training teachers for the consolidated 
country school and the one-room school which is in so 
much larger a majority still. Professor Ritter is engaged 
in the extension work in elementary methods of the Iowa 
State Teachers College. Miss Wilmarth is supervisor of 
the demonstration schools, the department of rural educa- 
tion of the same institution. They have depended not 
alone upon their own authority but have consulted with 
specialists in the teaching of music, spelling, citizenship, 
hygiene, and domestic art. 

The plan of the book seems to be that of emphasizing 


By Elmer L. Ritter and Alta 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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those subjects with which both the rural school teacher 
and child need assistance. Spelling comes first, then 
reading and literature, with a rich reference list of books 
and stories. These chapters are followed by one on 
assignments for primary years, history as it is needed by 
the child, who himself is sprung from the makers of our 
nation, arithmetic with special attention given to the 
number and drill the rural pupil can use in his daily life, 
music for the kind of appreciation the child with few play- 
mates needs for an enriched emotional experience, and the 
essential subjects of today’s home making and how to 
live in the small community for good citizenship. 

Each subject presented in the book is carefully elaborated 
by a listing of the necessary equipment, model lessons, 
charts and descriptions of useful devices for seat work, 
individual problems in the subject-matter, and a bibliog- 
raphy. In several instances stories especially important 
to the text are quoted in full. There is a good index. 
The grades of the average one-room school, from the first 
to the eighth, are included. 


PERRAULT’S TALES OF 
by John Austen. 63 pp. 
$2.00. 

We have so many abbreviated and adapted 
versions of the classic old stories by Perrault that it 
is refreshing to come upon this edition with original 
text in good literary English for the child who 
loves fairy tales. They belong to a past century 
when long words, on occasion, were thought 
wholesome for the young, and we _ believe 
today that the child’s vocabulary is the richer if 
we do not confine him to words of one syllable. 

Puss-in-Boots, gorgeously appareled by Mr. 
Austen’s lavish pen, Tom Thumb, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Riquet with the Tuft, and Little Red 
Riding Hood are included, each told in quaint, 
pure style, and embellished in color and black 
and white in a way that makes the book as attract- 
ive to us as to boys and girls. John Austen has 


PAST TIMES. With Decorations 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 


aught the feeling of the period when the stories 
were first. written, and the illustrations will take 
children into a past world of delight and charm. 


for the first reader. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


PRICE, 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston: Street 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classies into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty 
60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


221 Fourth Avenue 


Here is the list : 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O” My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
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New England Woman Heads the N. E. A. 


ISS MARY McSKIMMON, the new 
president of the National Education 
Association, was born in Bangor, 
Maine, and began her teaching pro- 

fession at Hampton Academy five miles from that 
city. She served subsequently in Pocasset and 
in Dedham, Mass., after which she taught in 
the Dwight School, Boston. She now holds the 
principalship of the nationally known Pierce 
Grammar School of Brookline, Mass. Miss Mc- 
Skimmon is familiar with the work and objectives 
of the National Education Association, having 
been vice-president and one of its directors for 
several years. She brings a message for all 
teachers of young children to the Association in 
her expressed belief that the home rather than 


the curriculum needs emphasis in our thought 


today. She says: “It is to the mother in the 
home that the life and activities of the school- 
room must be interpreted, since she it is who has 
the interest of the child at heart in an educational 
way during the elementary period. 


Parent-Teacher Association 


HAT the healthy child will be the easily 
taught and successfully handled child is our 
present word from the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. This is the new word in all education, but 
the Parent-Teacher Association is performing 
an invaluable service for the schools in interpret- 
ing them to the community and the individual 
home. A natural result of this most worthwhile 
emphasis upon child health is the interest it 
stimulates in the general periodical press. 
Through the ‘“Delineator’ a prize of five hundred 
dollars for two successive years is offered to the 
parent-teacher association that develops the best 
procedure in method and achieves the highest 
results in securing the entrance into the tirst 
grade of a class of children one hundred per cent 
perfect in health. 
This award is to be used, according to the best 
judgment of the prize winning association, for 
the benefit of the school. The prizes are: First 


prize, two hundred and fifty dollars; second 
prize, one hundred and fifty dollars; third prize, 
one hundred dollars. 


Kindergarten Expansion by Radio 


HE radio talk, ‘“‘Kindergartens for All,”’ given 
by Major Bradley Martin, President of the 
National Kindergarten Association, brought 
letters from very earnest parents eager to obtain 
kindergarten advantages for their children. Each 
request for help received a warm response. The 
Association has assisted in securing the establish- 
ment of new kindergartens in many parts of our 
country this year. 

The six new leaflets which it is sending out are 
excellent educational material. When our people 
learn the value of the kindergarten their children 
will no longer be deprived of its benefits. The 
leaflets may be had for the asking. Address the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West For- 
tieth Street, New York. 


Scholarships in Preschool Training 


‘THE University of Iowa, which is doing so 

fine a pioneer work in parent education 
through its Child Welfare Research Station, offers 
six graduate courses for 1925-1926 in the field 
of child development and parent training. The 
appointees, who will receive an allowance of 
eight hundred and forty dollars each, will be 
expected to devote four hours a day to the work 
of the station and may take graduate work in 
allied studies. Opportunities will be given to 
participate in the state-wide program of the 
station. The Research Station has_ recently 
received a grant for its work from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

Announcement is also made of a gift of $245,000 
to the University of Minnesota from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to be used in 
establishing an institute for child welfare. The 
money will be available at the rate of $49,000 
a year for five years. A home, to which a small 
number of infants may be sent, and a nursery 
school for children up to five years of age will be 
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opened. The institute will study the develop- 
ment of habits, means of bettering child health, 
methods of instructing children, and the most 
normal reactions of children to environment. 


Our Government Says 
ISORS of public kindergartens are 


provided separately in fifty-nine cities, ac- 
cording to data collected by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education. In one hun- 
dred other cities supervisors are employed for 
the kindergarten and the primary grades together. 
Legal provision for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens has been made by all but four of the states. 
Although the laws vary materially, they include 
in thirty-four states definite standards for kin- 
dergarten teachers. In Bulletin Number Seven, 
1925, of the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education, these laws are analyzed and pertinent 
information presented concerning the establish- 
ment, support, and conduct of kindergartens in 
the United States. 

‘“‘American Education Week”’ will be observed 
again this year. The week of November six- 
teenth to twenty-second has been chosen for it, 
and once more the American Legion, the National 
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is the original and the mosz perfect plastic modeling material on the market. It is an honest U.S. A. product, having been manufactured in this 
country for more than forty years. For your protection as well as “for your convenience,” Plasteline is put up in a distinctive square package— 
four quarter pound rolls in a box with the name in the particular form and design shown above. 
substitutes. {| Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling work. Write for beautiful color card and 
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Education Association, and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Interior Department are co-operating 
to promote it. 

A department of child helping has been en- 
dowed at the University of Pennsylvania by Mrs. 
William T. Carter of Philadelphia. The purpose 
is to train those who, as parents or teachers, are 
charged with the upbringing of children and their 
moral and mental development to meet the obliga- 
tions of life and of good citizenship. 


Child Welfare Abroad 


N international child welfare exposition will 

be held in Antwerp this month under the 
auspices of the Belgian Children’s Bureau. and 
other public authorities. Five sections are 
planned: Maternity and child welfare; physical 
education; food; clothing; and the mother and 
child in art, folklore, and literature. 

Infant mortality in the garden cities built 
by the French Northern Railway Company for 
its employees was only half what it was in 1923. 
The houses of these towns, modeled in accordance 
with the principles of hygiene, provide living 
accommodations for 34,000 people. The towns . 


(Continued on page 51) 


IMITATIONS” 


The phenomenal success of 
Plasteline—its universal use by 
noted sculptors and its endorse- 
ment by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other 
substitutes for clay, many of which 
are marketed under names closely 
resembling ‘‘Plasteline.’”” Remember 
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| | New y Mother Goose Puzzle Cards for 
| Teaching Silent Reading in the First and | 
Second Grades 


Complete Instruc- 
tions and Patented | 
Cutting Guide are 
printed on the } 
reverse side of | 
each of these 
large (10” x 
15”) PUZZLE 
CARDS. The } 
pictures are 
printed in 
bright colors 
on heavy stock. 

The children 
cut up the pic- 
ture and rhyme 
along the lines 
indicated on 
the back—then 
piece them to- 

gether. Great- 
ly expedites the 


| 
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LOVE TO CUT OUT AM PUT TOCETMER 


Teaching of Reading—Adapted to All Methods—also Useful as Busy Work. 


There are now two series of ten cards each: 


10 Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (Mother Goose Rhymes) 
10 Silent Reading Puzzle Cards (Familiar Children’s Stories) 


Retail Price, $1.00 per set of 10 Assorted Cards, postpaid. Price to 
Schools, $5.00 per 100 Assorted Cards, f. o. b. New York City. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers | 
76 Fifth Avenue New York 


A Beautiful Story Book for Young Readers 


| OMJEE, THE WIZARD 
Korean Folk Tales 


| 
By HOMER B. HULBERT 
Illustrated by HILDEGARD LUPPRIAN 

KOREA—land of mystery and | 
superstition where facts of life are 


stranger than fiction of the white 


man, and imagination finds truth in | 


occult phantasies—presents a back- 
ground for fanciful tales, unrivaled 


by any other section of the world. 


It is from the folk stories of such a country retold by its people 
| for many generations, that Mr. Hulbert has gathered the material for 
| his book of Omjee, The Wizard, and this he has done by personal con- 
| tact with Korean peasants, having lived among them for several years. 


In “Omjee” are incorporated the best and most inspirational of all 
Korean folk tales and legends, told for boys and girls in a language 
which they can understand and appreciate. The illustrations and 
marginal decorations in color on every page convey an artistic and 
pleasing visualization of the fantastic characters of the stories. 


Size 714 x 95¢ inches. 


Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company, .- - Springfield, Mass. 
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What the Country Child Asks of 
His School 


(Continued from page 8) 


its preparation were the only merit. The land- 
scapes have been found effective as games and 
when used in a more seriously minded manner 
to teach by personal experience facts which might 
otherwise be more quickly, though not lastingly, 
learned from the experience of others. 


OW did the rural teacher to whom I refer, 

handicapped by either lack of materials, 
books, or space, bring herself in touch with the 
mechanism of a great university extension serv- 
ice in pedagogy? 

She filled out a request addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York, stating that 
the leaflets for which she asked would remain 
permanently in her school, gave her teaching 
experience, the names of her district super- 
intendent and principal, and the address of her 
school. If she was the teacher of insight who had 
discovered the interests of her group of children 
in their home environment, she sent us also the 
following information: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If convenient, I should like the next Teachers’ Number 
to help me on the following problems: 


My pupils have asked me the following interesting ques- 
tions in nature study (I have underlined those which I 
should like to have answered by correspondence and have 
indicated the number of years the child asking the question 
has been in school). 


I should like to tell you how this correspondence 
with the rural school teacher has taught us the 
interests and needs of the country child of our 
State. We base our results in this study upon 
correspondence with about 6,000 teachers in each 
of the past four years. Our ‘method of approach 
has been, as I have outlined, through the distri- 
bution of the aforementioned small manuals, 40 
to 80 pages each, issued and sent to the rural 
schools by the Department of Rural Education, 
Cornell University, and dealing with the subjects: 
invertebrate animals, birds, mammals, reptiles 
and amphibians, fish, woody plants, herbs, geol- 
ogy, meteorology and astronomy, and agriculture. 
We have in this way found that our rural school 
children ask many questions in the field of biologi- 
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eal sciences and but few in that of the physical 
sciences. They are more eager to have outdoor 
than indoor experiences. We should not over- 
look this fact in the elaborate building program 
of the consolidated school movement. The coun- 
try child is still the barefoot boy, and if we are 
going to prepare his course of study for the best 
results we will make it rural, at least in approach. 

This is a more scientific pedagogy than we 
realize at first thought. We have made an 
analysis of around 24,000 questions asked by 
rural school children. Of these twenty-five per 
cent concerned insects. Birds came next with fif- 
teen per cent. Woody plants took third place. 
Mammals took fourth place, herbs fifth, reptiles 
next, then amphibians, fish, and other groups. 
These percentages have been maintained for 
each of the last four years. Insects outnumber 
all other species of animals taken together, and 
from many standpoints their life histories, habits, 
and variations as to size, form, and color, give them 
an interest and an economic importance for both 
urban and suburban dwellers. When we know 
more than we now do about the insect world we 
shall be able to understand man better. The 
country child is eager to share with us this study. 


ATURE study is a time saver, not a time 

consumer, particularly in the country school. 
There will always be some teachers who think it 
necessary to teach only geography during the 
geography period and arithmetic during the 
arithmetic period. For this teacher’s help we 
emphasize in the leaflets the correlation of nature 
work with the formal school subjects. While 
the average geography text tries to tell the young- 
sters about enormous glaciers which most of them 
will never see, we point out that the principles 
underlying the formations of glaciers may be 
shown by the school on the schoolhouse roof al- 
most any time during the winter. We also try 
to point out how closely the action of the elements 
is associated with the production of food from the 
soil. 

The landscapes which have been published for 
birds, for mammals, for fish, and for insects all 
offer some opportunity for arousing the attitude 
on the part of the pupils which most geography 
teachers hope to attain. The placing of paper 
pictures of local birds, fishes, mammals, and 
insects in definite types of environment em- 
phasizes the fact that as a general thing the pres- 
ence or absence of certain types of environment 
determines, frequently very definitely, the pres- 
ence or absence of certain forms of life. The 
presence of a long-legged, long-necked blue heron 
at the edge of a pond is fundamentally as signifi- 
cant as the absence from deserts of most forms 
ef life except ¢amels. The modification in the 
form of the blue heron to meet the needs of his 
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A ‘NEW, ‘BRADLEY 
STORY TELLING BOOK 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


of animal life to child life through racial psychology. The 
| stories are selected from primitive material, literature, and | 


| i of animals familiar to children, expressing the touch | 
| 


| modern fiction. These are stories to tell for sympathy, for | 
i| inspiration through humor and truth, for developing the emo- | 
| tions as none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 


BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


MILTON 


FOR 


‘The Kindergarten - First Grade | | 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers | 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 


19 pp. 30 cents 


| A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years i 
' Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade || 
Education, Teachers College, 6 pp. 25 cents | 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil | 
each month. 


| Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- | 
|| dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One _ 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


|| Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- || 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. | 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY = Columbia University | 
_ i 
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‘wae "Teachers 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


environment is fundamentally 
the same as the modification of 
the camel to meet the needs of 
his environment, and the blue 
heron will probably enter into 
the experience of New York 
State youngsters a hundred 
times where the camel would 
enter once. Why not use the 
opportunities which are so near 
at hand? 

The approach to this plan of 
study comes through anything of 
interest found on a trip or brought 
into school by a child. The 
Cornell leaflets are planned for 
making this approach, interesting 
the whole class and giving as 
many children as possible some- 
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thing constructive and _infor- 
mational todo. The city school 
is made up of a selected, graded 
group of children with a more or 
less uniform preparation. The 
rural school is filled with children 
of varied degrees of maturity and 
ability, yet the average State 
course of study is made out with- 
out differentiation for both 
the city and the country child. 

John Dewey says: “The incli- 
nation to learn from life itself 
and to make conditions of life 
such that all will learn in the 
process of living is the finest 
product of schooling.”” Are our 
rural schools living up to this 
sound pedagogy? 


* 


Malnutrition in Childhood 
(Continued from page 25) 


made of any vegetables. Other 
vegetables had better not be 
given except on the doctor’s 
advice. ) 


6. Meat and Eggs. 


1. Chicken. 

2. Boiled fresh fish. 

3. Scraped beef, for babies; 
lamb chop, later. 

4. Egg: coddled, i. e., placed 
in boiling water, which is 
then taken off the stove. 
The egg is allowed to 
remain in it for 8 
minutes. 


(If ordered by the doctor.) 


7. Simple Puddings. 
Custard. 
Rice. 

Junket. 
Tapioca. 
Cornstarch. 
Arrowroot. 


Children must learn to eat 
balanced meals, including foods 
from all of these divisions. 
Mothers of my malnutrition 
cases make their own plans for 
the little folks’ diet, buying as 
well and economically as they 
can according to the season’s 


offerings in their market and 
including in each dinner a starchy 
food, something green, milk or 
a milk product and a plain 
dessert. I instruct them that 
the child under no conditions 
must taste a bit of sugar as we 
know it in candy, honey, maple 
syrup, and icings, no sugar on 
cereal, no rich pastry. The child 
who ‘“‘craves’—neither child or 
adult craves as much as we think 
—soon loses his appetite for the 
sugar products when he is prop- 
erly nourished with the health- 
ful fruit sugars, and the 
starches which are almost 
immediately converted into sugar 
through proper digestion. A 
child who wants candy is an 
undernourished child. Almost 
without fail, the child who does 
not gain in weight according to 
schedule is getting sugar at home 
or spending pennies for sweets 
on the way to and from school. 

All between-meals eating 
must be eliminated, but there is 
very often a child who needs 
five meals a day. I realize that 
such a schedule is very incon- 
venient for a mother and I try 
to arrange a program with her 
for the extra meals which will 
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not too greatly interfere with her 
regular family catering. She 
often enjoys it as much as the 
children, giving these additional 
meals the atmosphere and flavor 
of play. Children like the idea 
of eating alone and at unusual 
times. I often suggest that the 
extra feedings, one in the 
middle of the morning and one 
in the afternoon, be spread on a 
doll’s table or a converted soap- 
box and set attractively with 
different dishes, something 
unique in color, or the large 
size doll’s dishes one can buy 
now at the toy shops. 

I instruct my parents that there 
is to be no discussion about food at 
table. It not only arouses a child’s 
natural antagonism to be told that he 
must eat this or that, but it may 
start an emotional distaste for the 
foods he ought to eat which will 
persist for a long time. I put it this 
way to parents. I say, “Suppose you 
went out to a dinner party and the 
minute you sat down at table your 
hostess called your attention to the 
food saying how good it all was, and 
how important a part you must have 
in her hospitality by ‘cleaning’ your 
plate. You would say at once that 
she was discourteous. Courtesy at 
meal times is quite as essential at 
home as at the dinner party, and more 
so because it may mean the child’s 
eating for health.” Another reason 
for avoiding this food discussion is 
that it gives a child too much and 
dangerous importance at the family 
table, an emotional stress that is not 
only bad for his mental development 
but a hindrance to the natural process 
of digestion. 

We are just beginning to realize 
the great importance of the physical 
and hygienic side of kindergarten and 
primary education. I have found in 
my own work that there is a very 
close interaction between the physical 
and the mental condition of these 
youngsters, which the teachers admit 
in theory but are not always quick to 
sense in practice. We must consider 
the effect of altered emotional tone 
upon the runabout for his best mental 
welfare. 


Making Art Live in the 


Rural School 
(Continued from page 15) 


more general work, which, in spite of 
its practical application can hold a 
store of originality. But let us vary 
our problems sufficiently each year to 
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take away the sameness. This is 
important, for with the monotony 
enthusiasm is lost. The variation 
need only be in size sometimes, or in 
use which often is suggested by the 
season or the particular interests of 
the neighborhood. 

It is incorrect to believe that a 
modern art course involves too great 
expense for the one room school. 
The highest priced and best materials 
do not always make the best artist or 
produce the best work. There is so 
much that can be done with a few 
tools, limited papers and the regular 
school paints and crayons. The whole 
secret lies in the application of the 
problem to the lives of the children we 
are trying to develop. 


News of the Child’s World 
(Continued from page 47) 
have playgrounds and other facilities 
for recreation, and there are clinics 
and dispensaries for children, with 
doctors and nurses in attendance. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has 
authorized school authorities to 
appoint hygiene workers in all the 
schools of Paris. 

A two-year post-graduate course for 
physicians in diseases of children has 
been opened at the Pediatric Clinic in 
Rome. The program includes anat- 
omy and physiology and children’s 
diseases. In addition to regular class 
work the physicians taking the course 
are given practical work in the various 
divisions of the clinic. 

It is reported that tuberculosis is 
making serious ravages in Greenland, 
where the knowledge of the principles 
of hygiene is very primitive. A year 
ago a society for the relief of the chil- 
dren of Greenland was formed in Den- 
mark, to which country Greenland 
belongs, which already has 5,000 
members. With the aid of the Danish 
Ministry of the Interior and Health 
Service and the officials concerned with 
the government of the island, measures 
have been adopted for the installation 
of a twenty-bed hospital for tubercu- 
lous children. The society is also 
taking measures for the protection of 
orphans in Greenland and is endeavor- 
ing to find foster homes for them. 


This Month’s Events 


October 5-7. Annual Recreation 
Congress of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, Asheville, 
N. C. 

October 19-22. Annual Meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 20-21. Regional Confer- 
ence of the Child Welfare League of 
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PLOT: George Davis collected his bags as 
+ the train stopped. On his face a 
smile of satisfaction. He had decided that Cora 
was the girl he really loved, that Agnes could 
be on.y a friend. He had written two letters, a 
friendly note to Agnes. a proposal 
of marriage to Cora, asking her to 
meet his train if she accepted. He 
was on the steps now, the train was 
pulling in.“*Hello, George,” called a 
feminine voice and up the platform 
came a girlish figure. George drew 
in his breath sharply. It was Agnes 
who had come to meet him. 


Dr. Burton 
Try finishing this plot, it’s easy. 


PRIZES: Ist prize, $25.00; 2d, $10.00; 3d, 
$5.00. Send only one solution, not over 100 
words. Don't copy plot. Write name, age (18 
or over), address, and number of words plainly. 
Contest closes November 10th. No plots re- 
turned. Use your imagination; you may win 
$25.00. Anyway it’s good practice. Try. Show 
this plot to your friends. 


FREE: All contestants will receive FREE 
* booklet, “Short Story Writing,’’ 
and details of Dr. 


Burton's Correspondence 
Course. Personal service on your lessons. Also 
specia) criticisms on Short Stories and One-Act 
Plays by Dr. Burton personally. If you don’t 
care to compete, ask anyway for Free Kook, 
Special] Low Rate, and Profit-Sharing Plan. Learn 
Short-Story Writing — increase your income. 
Save this ad—try the plot now. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


320 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Used in all the pubhe schools | 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation in 
the principal cities, 

Ustrated catalog: 40th edition, 

on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
Dlackbo» rds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
biackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 

etc. Manufactured only by the 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 

culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, so- 

cial, intellectual, esthetic and moral education. 
2 pages monthly. 1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Editor, 
1627 Georgia Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Spare Time Made 
Profitable 


Make money taking subscriptions for 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a 
prospective subscriber. 


Agents wanted in all localities. 
Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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inish this Plot 
| GREAT 
By ACKBOARDS 


KINDERGARTEN 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


"ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG DENVER,.COLO. 
Wo. Rurrer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices : 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


NOTE: 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


Practice Pencil. 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 
Kindergarten Materials 
Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


| 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the foHowing states: Illinois, Indi . 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dahote. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


America, Charleston, 8S. C. The 
district embraces North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

October 26—November 7. Child 
Study Association of Ameriea, a three- 
day conference followed by a ten- 
day institute on parental education, 
New York. 


Tree Saving Children 
Can Share 


The bright autumn leaves children 
so delight in gathering are not only a 
promise of the cold but a possible 
sign of disease in the tree. Forestry 
preservation as we teach it in the 
schools consists not only in planting 
but conservation. 

It is impossible to estimate how 
many trees have been saved by the 
accomplishment of the 4,067 children 
in the schools of Westchester County, 
New York. What they did was to 
gather 1,827,661 caterpillar egg masses, 
each mass containing about four 
hundred eggs, which were cremated in 
bonfires. The county board of super- 
visors appropriated $5,000 for a bonus 
of twenty-five cents for each one 
hundred egg masses gathered. Silver 
cups were awarded to the pupil in 
each city or township making the 
highest gathering, and a county-wide 
cup was awarded to the Hawthorne 
Public School, Number Seven, Mount 
Pleasant, where one hundred and six 
pupils gathered 99,200 masses of 
potential tree destroyers. The suc- 
cess of the campaign is a tribute to its 
organizers and to those who took part 
in it. 


Lover of Outdoors Wins 
the Newbery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal, establish- 
ed by Frederick C. Melcherof New York, 
is awarded annually for the outstand- 
ing contribution to children’s literature 
from the pen of an American writer. 
This year, at the forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American L ibrary Asso- 
ciation in Seattle, the medal was 
awarded to Charles J. agg for his 
book, “Tales from Silver Lands.”’ 
The rare spirit of adventure expressed 
in his stories, drawn from personal 
experiences with Indians, gauchos, 
miners, and sailors, gives Mr. Finger’s 
works a unique place in the heart of 
childhood. He has written several 
books, and his stories have appeared in 
“The Century,” “The American Boy,” 
and ‘‘The Youth’s Companion.” His 
love for children reveals itself in his 
active interest in their music, libraries, 
and the children’s outdoor theater 
near his home in Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas. 
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